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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 17, Sunday. Healing the Sick.—Mark 1: 

29-39. 

Christ ministers to us that we may minister. 
This is the right order. We know nothing of 
Peter’s wife except that she shared his mis- 
sionary tours, but Peter’s mother-in-law was 
evidently one who loved her housekeeping, 
and took it up at once when she was cured. 
The spiritual magnetism of Jesus is strikingly 
brought out. All the city came, some for 
wonder and some for need. So- today, but 
those who come for wonder are soon satisfied. 


Jan. 18. The Leper.—Mark 1: 40-45. 

Leprosy is hopelessness. The separation of 
lepers the world around shows this. In Jew- 
ish law there is no suggestion of a cure, only 
a form of restoration to society if any cure 
appeared. These are the points by which 
leprosy becomes the analogue of sin. Except 
by God’s mercy it is hopeless. It separates 
from God’s people. When God makes a cure 
there should follow a sacrifice and sacrament 
of reconciliation. Christ postpened even tes- 
timony to this form of public reinstatement. 
The forgiven sinner ought at once to re-estab- 
lish his relations with the people of God. 


Jan. 19. The Palsied-Man.—Mark 2: 1-12. 

It was nothing to the hurt of this palsied 
man that Christ used him to discover to the 
scribes their foolish thoughts. Their diffi- 
culty was that neither sin nor forgiveness 
was real to them. It was God’s office to for- 
give sins, just as it is the office of a door- 
keeper to open doors, but they thought he did 
it light-heartedly. In their hearts they con- 
sidered it harder to cure a palsied man than 
to forgive sins. Our own age is suffering 
from a low conception both of the sinfulness 
of sin and of the cost of pardon. God for- 
gives willingly, but not light-heartedly or 
without cost. The action of these friends was 
intercession and gained its desire, though we 
do not have a word from Christ to them. 


Jan. 20. 
13-17. 
There is no more illuminative word than 

this, ‘‘ I came to call sinners.”” When we are 

told that sin is merely imperfection, a stage 
in the progress upward from the beast, we 
have to choose between that statement and 
the best established words of Christ. Sin 
is that, but it is more than that, as man is 
more than a beast. Still, as of old, the sense 
of sin is the best introduction to the Sinbearer, 
and the sense of self-content is the hindrance. 
The men who need Christ want him. 


The New and the Old.—Mark 2: 


The Friend of Sinners.—Mark 2: 


Jan. 21. 
18-22. 
Living thought is constructive. 

a new teaching must make a body of its own. 

Christianity as a Jewish sect soon died out, 

Christianity embodying itself in new forms is 

still alive and active. Our conservatism must 

not make us blind to the constructive energy 
of each new generation’s thought. To become 
set, in bones or formulas, is to become old. 

Jan, 22. 
23-27. 


The Law of the Sabbath.—Mark 2 


This is the spirit for a right observance of 
the Lord’s Day. Weare not bound by Sab- 
bath laws of the Old Testament—much less 
by the Sabbath traditions which excited the 
indignation of Jesus. Our Lord’s Day is a 
day of rest and service. Christ is its King 
and it is made for man. 


Jan. 23. Mercy on the Sabbath.—Mark 3: 1-6. 

This was an opportunity before it became a 
rebuke. He was grieved and angry at the 
hardening of their heart. Each new choice of 
good or evil produces its effect. These Jews, 
who scorned idolatry, had become the wor- 
shipers of formulas. They plotted to destroy 
Christ for his mercy, no wonder he called 
them blind. 
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Wide-Awake Methods in 
Spencer, Mass. 


The five saloons of the town were lately watched 
from 6 to 10 P.M. by ten workers, each watch- 
ing two hours. It was found that 1,232 persons 
had entered these five saloons by the front door 
alone. The largest number entering any one place 
was 237. Rev. C. J. Hawkins made these figures 
the basis of an object lesson and earnest appeal the 
following Sunday morning. This chureh has en- 
gaged the services of a lady who will act as religious 
worker and pastor’s assistant for a time, making a 
house-to-house visitation throughout the parish and 
taking advantage of the facts gleaned in the census. 
This is in preparation for special services to be held 
two weeks, beginning at the Week of Prayer. 

This church has just adopted a no-church signal 
tobe used in stormy weather. The ringing on the 
church bell of three series of three strokes each an 
hour before the time for assembling indicates the 
omission of the service. 

So far as is known, the Spencer church is the first 
in the country to adopt this signal. G. R. W. 





You kin talk about seein’ with the spirit, an’ 
worshipin’ with the spirit; anybody needs 
a little somethin’ to catch hold on with the 
flesh.— Mary FP. Wilkins. 








Safety and 
Comfort 


Your safety is the first con- 
sideration on the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. 

Your comfort is the next. 

You are protected by all 
known safety devices and sur- 


rounded by every luxury on its 
fast trains west and northwest. 

Double track lines between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, Minn- 





eapolis, St. Paul, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha. The clean 
and solid roadway is laid with 
heavy steel and guarded by au- 
tomatic electric block signals 
and other safety devices. 

It pays to travel via the 


North-Western Line 


Send 2-cent stamp for booklet des- 
criptive of ‘‘ The Overland Limited,’’ 
the famous three-day train between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast, which 
Stands today a type of the highest 
development in modern long-distance 
railway travel. 

W.B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
NWwi46 Chicago 


WHITE. STAR LINE $n 


Twin Screw FP 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN wa azones, 
Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 

SAILINGS AS FOLLOWS: 

Republic Gow), Jan. 2, Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 

Bomanic, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9, May 14. 

Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12. 
ist Class, $65 upward. Berthing lists now open. 


BOSTON {PIVERFOOL {SERVICE 
Cymric, D ib 24, J y 21. 




















For plans and further information, apply at 
Company's Office, 77-81 State Bt., week 
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Your Savings % 


The Industrial Savings and Loan Co., 

established over 10 years, has earned a repu- 
tation for reliability and conservatism that is 
not surpassed by any institution of its kind. 
Its business, which is non-specudative, is under 
supervision of and regularly examined by New 
York Banking Dept. Your money safely in- 
vested will earn 5 per cent per annunt. Subject 
to withdrawalat any time—it bears earnings for 

- every day invested. 



















prominent clergymen and professional 

@ent secrecy Warrs ron Booxust 
Assets $1,700,000 

Surplus and Profits $175,000 


Industrial Savi and Loan Ce. 
1188-1185 lway, New York 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY- NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL append JANUARY, 1903: 
SUMMARY OF ASSE 


$427,046.49 
545,527.84 
1, 1,595,808 1892.06 


000 


3 '3¢ 9. 000. 
1:375,430.00 
9,000.00 
6,174,550.00 
456,250.00 
112,750.00 
985,872.94 


__ 9,815.79 
$17,108,635.12 

















Cash Cap 
Reserve! east Fund.. 

Unpaid Losses............... 

Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 
Reserve for TaxeS............sccsscceee 
BOG IUD 56 di ced ecerasentociausion bas 











$9,436,038 .69 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 

JOHN H. WASHBURN, president. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW a he id 
FREDERIC C. USWEI Bd. Vice- Prest. 


CORREA. Sd Vice-Prest. 
ee Bonus. Secretaries. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass't Secretary. 


20,000 Acres Land 


in pao Co., Wis., the home of the Red 
Clover, Timothy *potatoes and Dair rying — every 
acre fit for farming. Adjacent lands are selling 
at $8 to $15 an acre for farms. 


$100,000 STANDING TIMBER 


Fit for cordwood, posts and lumber—big market. 
A splendid id opportunity for young men with capital 
to make quic 
Price a 7000 act acres, $100, 000. Long time on half 
at 4 per cent. 


SALZER LUMBER CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


4 YEAR First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS @% Wet 

Interest and principal remitted in 
New — Exchange, free of charge to investors. Loans 
$10 per acre on lands worth $60 to $75. Irri- 
A oth never a crop failure. Eastern and estern 
eaerenses from satisfied investors on application. 
Anderson ‘Bros. Bank, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

(Established 1865.) 
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The latest, best and most authoritative book 
on Congregational Polity and Usage. 


The Congregational Way 


By Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the os gen- 
eration of Con egationaliste what Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for — of a. 
five years ago. The described an s of the 
churches are ‘carefully scribed van Be = Bp mya 
therefor discriminatin 
dorsement of some 0 vor. fog pas aa ba 
and administrators, who mae given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 
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TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
ViA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven. 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 5 and 19, March 4 and 18, April 1,15 and 29 
and May 13. Rate for tour of April 29 will be $26, 
and for tour of May 13, $27. Itinerary of Tour- 
ist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE housekeeper who is meditating the purchase 
of bedroom furniture this month will do well to 
visit the Paine Furniture warerooms on Canal 
Street. They are quoting unusually low prices in 
this department at this time. The assortment of 
styles is almost as large as the combined stock 
of any three other stores in Boston, and the prices 
are those of the wholesale section. 


SUNSET LIMITED--CALIFORNIA.—Via P. R. R., 
Southern Ry., A. & W. P., W.of Ala.,and L.& N. The 
Sunset Limited annex Car leaves New York daily 
at 4.25 Pp. M., on the Washington and Southwestern 
Limited, which train is operated between New York 
and New Orleans, and carries elegant Pullman 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Club Cars, 
Library, Observation and Dining Cars, making 
direct connection at New Orleans with the South- 
ern Pacific’s Sunset Limited train, leaving New 
Orleans daily at 11.55 a. M., which train carries 
Palatial Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and 
Observation Cars through to San Franciseo without 
change. For full information apply to George C. 
Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. BARTON’s new Life of Christ is winning 
golden opinions in other denominations besides our 
own. Rey. Dr. B. B. Tyler of Denver is one of the 
most prominent ministers among the Disciples; 
president of the Colorado Sunday School Union and 
a member of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation Committee. He conducts a great class of 
Sunday school teachers of all denominations every 
Saturday afternoon in the Denver Y. M. C. A., in 
which he warmly commends Dr. Barton’s Life of 
Christ. He writes concerning it: ‘I read the first 
hundred pages in preparation for the opening les- 
sons. I am Dr. Barton’s debtor. His treatment of 
the boyhood of Christ is very helpful, and the chap- 
ter on the temptation is especially good. Again I 
say, I am his debtor.” The Lutheran Evangelist 
says: “ For needed information and practical work 
in the home and for pastors and teachers that 
attractive volume at once wins its way to the heart, 
and will easily take a first place.” Secular papers 
are hardly less warm in their commendations. The 
Boston Transcript says: “It is just such a work as 
its author would and must write. . . . The book is 
thus a devout one but without a trace of cant or 
worn-out mummery. It would be invidious to make 
comparisons, but one cannot fail to see that this life 
of Christ has made a place for itself and ought to be 
in the library of all who are intent to know more 
and learn deeper of the Man of Sorrows.” Public 
Opinion says: ‘That one should add something 
truly valuable to the classic literature which has 
treated of this greatest of all lives requires not only 
patient study but more than ordinary ability; yet 
Dr. Barton has done this. ... It succeeds where 
other lives fall short because of the simplicity of the 
author’s treatment and the wealth of anecdote and 
art he weaves into it.”’” Published by The Pilgrim 
Press, $2.50 net. 

Your BEsT WoRK cannot be done unless you have 
good health. You cannot have good health without 
— blood. You may have pure blood by taking Hood’ : 

rsaparilla now. You cannot realize the good it wil 
do you until you try it. Begin taking it today and oo 


how quickly it will give you an appetite, strength and 
vigor and cure your rheumatism, catarrh or scrofula. 


All liver ills are cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 


OR HARD-OF-HEARING PERSONS 
find , reading Bh Kf 
practical; oral or mail; 

easy. ‘Address . 51, dae mot 
The C jationalist. 
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WANTED —Reliable men or women to solicit ad- 
» vertisements, East and West, on liberal 
commission, far church publications. Permanent en- 
gagements with satisfactory canvassers. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given if desired. The Tucker National Ad 
vertising Co., Redlands, California. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at 4s low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
The Pilgrim Press \,s:scow si. sosrox 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssIons, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasi Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIET 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. gee nee, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and ali correspondence — to estates and 
panna ny should be addressed. oseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washing! n hay vee 
D. D., Corr elton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary ; foe R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missionsin the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 

le St. Donations — be sent to either of Ly above 
eve, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 

Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in any, reane —— es. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; H. — m D, D. 
Secretary Emeritus: Charles ie love. Treas’ 05 
East 22nd St., New York, N v. C. H. Taintor, 151 


N. Y¥. 
Washi uington 8t.. St, , Chicago iil. ; eae ‘6. A. Hoo a, Cohgre- 
Mass. ; ev. 


tio: n, 
YM. J. A. Bi Building. San Fronsisen, Cal., Field Secre- 
aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for = ministry. Twenty-seven Congrege- 

tional C in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen mn Ohvistian enoals, in, Utan and new Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8S. Tead, Corres aie Seo ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 meres rational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
Jard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps. libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy [nays anemone Be ¢ or ~~ reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of is a ~~~ 
are ie 4 ae A appropriations aoa ¥ Busi- 
ness contributions from church 8, 
Sunday pry = individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superiatendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World. 

iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday genool | — 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Reqguisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary i we rtment to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio nal a states east 
age ga —_ te the Business Mai H. Tewks- 
and from the Interior "md Western 
cadde ve ae S thinege Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 











NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ininisters. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from arches, rsonai donations 

and so. Chairman. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, “D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22nd St. TNew 3 York ; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel . ba ot 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Se 
New England, Rev Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, ct 

Boston SEAMEN’ S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander MeKenzi je, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre , Rev. 
C. P Osborne, Room 601 Cong yy House, oston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, soc 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all hegeas’ 
and supported maialy 4 = churches of New England. 
Bequests ghould be mi Contrib ble to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Societ Wy “Con utions from churches and 
individuals solicite 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) Kos meee a hen HomME - a ® So- 
OIerY, 0. 609 Congregational House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion; offers its services to churches van fy or 

ulpit su lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Roo m 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, —, _—. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply hea ‘ald to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vieinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of evan elical Congregational 
Churches and und lay Schoois in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres; Cc. EL Beheey, aati George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIssIoNg, Room 704, Congress 
tional House. Miss Louise Day, Treasurer; 38 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S yawn | Socrety of Bos- 
ig BA 601 Congregational Hou: Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, ny Boe 19 Greenville. Bt., Roxbury. 


Affiliated S Socties 


tions and ies solici 





PAH Henderson, 564 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Asst. 
aena Bt. New York; KE. M. Bliss, D. D., Freld See. 
Manager, 54 ' 
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Reduced Prices on }| 


SUITS and SKIRTS: 


Made to 
Your Order. 
Not Ready-Made. 


We Guarantee 
To Fit You. 
Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 


HIS is the last 
announce- 


LL ee” 


ment of our 
reduced price sale, 
therefore act 
quickly if you wish 
to take advantage of 
it. Suits, skirts and 
cloaks made to order 
(nothing ready-made) 
of brand-new mate- 
rials, at one-third re- 
duction from our reg- 
ular catalogue prices. 
All of these fabrics 
are suitable for Winter 
and early Spring wear. 
All of our styles and 
more than 200 of our 
best materials share in 


aaa 





this sale. 
REMEMBER, 
WE MAKE 
EVERYTHING 
TO ORDER. 
NOTHING 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, former price $11.25, 
noceree to $7.50; $15 Suits reduced to $10; $20 
Suits reduced to $13.33; $25 Suits reduced to 
$16.67; $30 Suits reduced to $20; $36 Suits re- 
duced to $24. 


WALKING AND DRESS SKIRTS in the new- , 
est models, former price $6.50, reduced to ? | 
$4.33; $9 Skirts reduced to $6; $12 Skirts re- ) | 
duced to $8; $15 Skirts reduced to $10. 


REDUCED PRICES ON RAIN COATS, NEWMARKETS, 
VISITING COSTUMES, TRAVELING DRESSES, Etc. 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. ¢ 


You take no risk in dealing with us,as any garment 
which is not pgs satisfactory may be returned 
\ promptly and we will refund your money. 
¢ Catalogue and a full assortment of samples will be 
sent FREE by return mail; be sure to say you wish ) 
Winter Catalogue Ne. 52 and the reduced | 
price samples. If possible state the color of samples 
you desire, as this will enable us to send you a full 
assortment of just what you wish. If you already 
) have our Winter Catalogue, ask for these samples 
only, being sure to mertion you have the Catalogue. 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE. 


We are now receiving from abroad the new Spring 
styles. We have never seen handsomer garments 

_ than have been designed for the coming season. Our 
new Spring Catalogue will be ready January 26, and 
it will be the most beautiful fashion book ever 
f . It will illustrate Stylish Suits, from $10 to 
#40; Skirts, from $5 to $20; “yo Jackets, from 
#10 to $30; Etamine Costumes and Skirts, Mohair 
and Brilliantine Suits and Skirts, Walking Suits, 
Visiting Costumes, ete. Every woman who wishes 
to dress well should have one. Write now and we 
will mail you a copy free, as soon as issued, together 
with the new Spring samples. Be sure to say you 
wish new Spring Catalogue No. 52-8 and samples. ( 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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YOU HAVE A COLD! 

WE HAVE A CURE! 
Ac-o-cin-co-nite Tablets — Sure — Speedy—Safe 
Money back if not satisfied. By mail 25 ets., postpaid. | 

THE C. APPLETON CO., | 


P. O. Box 73, Worcester, Mass. 
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. Religious Notices 
obiacerscrt siviarten cater siaeren / ates 


Tue Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April,1833. Object: 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Svs- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
mes and pencting Bowens in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for ee are 
tye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's and 

e Boat. 


ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopsEs, Treasurer 
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Subscribers’ Wants 
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Notices under this h g, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the tine), cost subscribers fifty cents cach insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Soprano, with experience in choirs and teaching of 
vocal, desires knowledge of some growing town in the 
West where she might establish herself to advantage. 
Address D., 3, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Board and Care. In an attractive home — warm, 
sunny, heated by steam. Healthful location, near Bos- 
ton. An ideal winter home for an invalid or elderly 
person. Highest references. Address M. D., 3, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 








Educational 


| me PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


i] hers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 

Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 a. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 19038. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 
Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 


sar, Wellesley, Weils, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 
— Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
ockey: 





y. 
Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





The Gilman School 
Also Called 
The Cambridge School 
Advantages of Greater Boston without the drawbacks 
of city life. Resident Papils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 


for Girls 








Learn Shorthand 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


| Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Our —- is the easiest to learn, the easiest to write, 
e easiest to read and the easiest to pay for. 
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— JUST ISSUED!=— 


Devotional 
Songs 


W. H. DOANE, Mus. Doc. 
WM. J. KIRKPATRICK ano HUBERT P. MAIN 
———— 1 
It contains a larger vari of songs than any 
other hymn book of Tend ever published. 


256 pages. Full Cloth Bound, 276 hymns. 
$25 per 100; 30 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
Areturnable copy for examination will be sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York—Chicago.. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


EDITED BY THREE 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
AND COMPILERS 





A Valuable Help to Teachers of 
Adult Classes 


Monday Club Sermons 


On the International S. S. Lessons 
For 1904 


Some of the ablest Congregational preach- 
ers contribute to this annual volume. 
Among them may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing :— 
CHAS. E. JEFFERSON, D. D., New York. 
WILLARD SCOTT, D. D., Worcester, Mass. 
NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D.D.,Detroit,Mich. 
F. E. CLARK, D. D., Pres. Ch. Endeavor. 
DAVID GREGG, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
W. E. GRIFFIS, D. D., Ithaea, N. Y. 
GEO. M. BOYNTON, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
E. N. PACKARD, D. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. E. DUNNING, D. D., Ed. Congregationalist.. 
W. K. DAVIS, D. D., Newton, Mass. 
Ss. L. LOOMIS, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
REv. W. E. STRONG, Amherst, Mass. 
REV. C. R. BROWN, Oakland, Cal. 
Rev. A. H. CURRIER, D. D., Oberlin, Ohio. 

and others equally able and eminent. 


Would you not like to know what such 
men have to say on the lesson you are to 
teach your Bible class? List price $1.25. 
Sold te superintendents and teachers at 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


REV. 
REV. 
REv. 
REv. 
REV. 
REv. 
REV. 
REV. 
REV. 
REv. 
REV. 


The Pilgrim Press, 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Life Insurance for the Whole,Family. 
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Event and Comment 


A big blizzard like that of 
last week reveals, as does 
every great unexpected event, 
a number of things. It shows how our 
boasted modern civilization is not yet 
able to cope fully with the fury of the 
elements. It reveals many cases of fidel- 
ity to duty and heroism on the part of 
public servants,.and alas, it often brings 
to the surface the selfish, complaining 
demons which lurk in every man. How 
impatient business men, eager to be at 
their offices or their homes, become over 
even an hour’s delay! They forget the 
large army of men giving up their days 
and their nights to the effort to overcome 
extraordinary obstacles and to put traffic 
on its normal basis. Here in Boston 
some railroad men worked for forty 
hours ona stretch. It is a good time in 
the midst of the winter’s cold and storm 
to think of the other fellow—the police- 
man on his beat, the fireman fighting the 
flames, the postman and the milkman 
wading through the snow, the train hands 
and the men on the trolleys working over 
hours chilled and wearied, whose supper 
is probably kept waiting a good deal 
longer than yours or ours. 


Think of the 
Other Man 


The last Thursday in 
January was for many 
years observed in New England as the 
Day of Prayer for Colleges. Churches, 
colleges and theological seminaries united 
in its observance. Many revivals of re- 
ligion resulted. Of late years, however, 
this observance has become far less gen- 
eral, owing chiefly to the fact that the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
has designated the Second Sunday in Feb- 
ruary as the Dayof Prayer. In the West, 
however, most of the colleges still adhere 
to the last Thursday in January, so that 
we have two days of prayer for our higher 
institutions. For the sake of distinct 
impression, and for the spiritual impulse 
that comes from federated effort, it would 
be better if there were but one day in 
which churches, Sunday schools, En- 
deavor societies, colleges, theological sem- 
inaries and academies Would unite their 
prayers and concentrate their thought 
upon the theme of Christian education. 
But until this is done we shall divide our 
attention between the two days. This 
year the Western colleges observe Jan. 28, 
while those in the East will celebrate 
Feb. 14. 


The Day of Prayer 


The theme of Christian 
Mark One Day education is certainly im- 
portant enough in these 
days to call forth the ripest expression of 
thought of pastors and the thoughtful 


or the Other 





consideration of people, and it is to be 
hoped that upon one Sunday either in 
January or February our pulpits will 
treat of this vital subject. The Congre- 
gational denomination has three great 
benevolent societies engaged in educa- 
tion, the American Board, the American 
Missionary Association and the Congre- 
gational Education Society, and almost 
universally the schools of these societies 
are the centers of evangelical interest. 
Scores of conversions result annually 
among their students and they are con- 
tinually sending forth streams of conse- 
crated youth to bless and benefit the 
world. A renewed interest in Christian 
education ought to be aroused by the 
timely utterances of our pastors. 


The increasing amount of win- 
ter pleasure travel prompts us 
to call attention to the Chris- 
tian opportunities inhering therein. We 
know two New England women who, 
whenever they project a trip South or 
West, visit the headquarters of the mis- 
sionary societies operating in those fields 
and inform themselves with regard to 
churches and schools on the line of their 
route. It does seem rather a pity that 
Christians should travel the length and 
breadth of this country without gaining 
any idea of the noble institutions which 
embody Congregationalism at work, when 
without deviating from their itinerary 
they might cheer the faithful workers 
and be themselves refreshed and broad- 
ened, That visitors from the North and 
East are welcome in our Southern and 
Western churches and schools we know 
by experience. Indeed a long letter just 
at hand from the pastor of our church in 
Birmingham, Ala., urges persons of Con- 
gregational antecedents when coming to 
that city to make themselves known. 
We are confident that our brethren in 
Atlanta, Charleston and at the vari- 
ous Florida resorts, would be equally 
cordial. The churches in Southern Cali- 
fornia, too, are always hospitable toward 
strangers from the East. Indeed, the 
fault seldom lies with the churches or 
schools on the ground if the traveler re- 
turns ignorant of forms of denomina- 
tional activity in the states which he 
visits. Keep your eyes open then, Chris- 
tian traveler. Plan to spend a day or so 
at a splendid institution like Fisk Uni- 
versity or Tougaloo, or Colorado College. 
Look up not only the large churches in 
the central places but the struggling 
home missionary plants. You ought to 
bring something back from your journey 
besides a vivid impression of the ma- 
terial resources of this great country. 


To Christian 
Travelers 


It is almost seven years 
since Henry Drummond 
passed away, yet few 
names of living men can be mentioned 
which awaken greater interest than his. 
The leading article in the British Weekly 
for Dec. 238 is Ralph Connor’s (Rev. 
Charles W. Gordon) reminiscences of 
Drummond; and it brings back the 
youthful enthusiasm, simple-hearted in- 
terest in men and rare insight into the 
things of God which made him so irre- 
sistibly attractive to those who knew 
him and which still give to his writings 
a kind of living and speaking power. He 
overflowed with a sympathy with hu- 
manity which made him at home with 
children in their sports and in their most 
solemn thoughts, and with grown people 
in every sort of experience. Yet, says 
Mr. Gordon, ‘‘Even with his dearest 
friends there was a mysterious aloofness 
which made one feel that he had a world 
of his own into which none could quite 
enter.’”” But Drummond’s personality 
was the presence within him of another 
personality that shone through him. He 
was more at home with Jesus Christ 
than with any one else. He spoke of him 
so naturally that his friends felt after- 
wards as though they had actually met 
Christ and talked with him. Mr. Gordon 
says truly of Drummond’s talk, ‘‘ It was 
as if one comrade were speaking of an- 
other whom he trusted, loved and cham- 
pioned with all the ardor of a chivalrous 
and loyal soul.’” These few words of de- 
scription will bring before thousands who 
knew Henry Drummond, that tall, grace- 
ful figure, luminous face and steadfast 
blue eye, kindling sometimes with mirth 
and sometimes with awe, which revealed 
the noble and beautiful inner life of 
transparent but unmeasured depths. 
That kind of a personality any one 
may have. The secret of it is simply 
comradeship with Christ. No other evi- 
dence of the reality and the presence of 
Jesus Christ is so strong as this. 


The Influence of a 
Great Personality 


Roman Catholic policy 
hitherto with respect. 
to the ‘Away from 
Rome”? movement in Austria, has been 
to ridicule it. Now, however, a change 
has come, and in a recent pastoral letter 
issued by the Archbishop of Prague and 
three other Bohemian Roman Catholic 
bishops, it is stated and it is urged that 
the time has come for loyal Roman Cath- 
olic clergy and laity to work against the 
proselyting German Protestant influences. 
Czech antipathy to German influence of 
any kind of coursé is skillfully played 
upon by the Roman hierarchy now that a 


The ‘‘ Away from 
Rome’’ Movement 
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distinct issue is joined. That 37,000 per- 
sons have severed their connection with 
the Roman communion during the past 
four years is admitted now by the Roma 
Catholic organ of Prague. Y 


A majority of the Senate 
Committee appointed to 
investigate charges against 
Gen. Leonard Wood, now in the Philip- 
pines, but formerly governor-general of 
Cuba, has reported adversely on charges 
brought against him, charges involving 
not only military insubordination and 
breach of honor, but also acts as gov- 
ernor of Cuba which, if true, showed low 
ethical standards. This verdict will grat- 
ify many citizens who had come to see 
in General Wood a splendid illustration 
of patriotism and indifference to wealth, 
and who would have deplored a shatter- 
ing of their ideal incarnate. It was in- 
evitable that so sudden rise to fame and 
high position in the army by one not 
trained at West Point should give birth 
to both open and secret jealousy among 
military men; and that in handling as 
intricate and complex a situation as 
reconstruction in Cuba some mistakes 
should have been made. But President 
McKinley was and President Roosevelt 
is a champion of merit as over against 
seniority in administration of our army; 
and as for mistakes, who does not make 
them? General Wood’s nomination by 
President Roosevelt to a place in the 
army which some day will make him its 
head was made logical and imperative by 
the prior action of President McKinley, 
and is not the result of personal regard 
or favoritism. 


The Acquittal of 
General Wood 


Governor Bates of Massachu- 
setts has made his second an- 
nual message notable by un- 
equivocally indorsing the policy of suf- 
frage for women in municipal elections. 
Governor Garvin of Rhode Island renews 
his recommendations for putting an end to 
bribery within the state, especially in the 
rural districts. Governor Odell of New 
York outlined an elaborate and intricate 
scheme for financing construction of the 
widened canal from Buffalo to the Hudson 
River, ascheme that it is difficult to under- 
stand and when understood is not approved 
by good authorities. Generally speaking 
gubernatorial messages, while they may 
not be notable for brilliancy of style or 
interesting news-matter, are worth read- 
ing if only to impress the average citizen 
with the increasing area of state activity, 
and the steady increase of expenditure 
by the state, to provide for which modifi- 
cations in old and creation of new forms 
of taxation are inevitable if the burden 
now borne by owners of real property is 
not to become crushing. 


Governors’ 
Messages 


The death of Gerome, the 
eminent French painter 
and sculptor, removes one 
whose technical skill was marked and 
whose output was ample, but who had 
little spiritual insight, or ambition to do 
other than depict. With the death of 
Gen. J. B. Gordon so soon after the death 
of General Longstreet, the South is re- 
minded anew that her great chieftains in 
the Civil War are becoming mournfully 
few. General Gordon had an admirable 





The Noted Dead 
of the Week 
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record as a civilian as well as a military 
leader; was one of the first to recognize 
that the South’s best interests demanded 
reconciliation with the North; and his 
writings on the period through which he 
lived will be among the most illuminating 
and reliable contributed by men of his 
class and section. With the death of the 
venerable Parke Godwin of New York 
city, a figure of the remote past of jour- 
nalism and literature in the metropolis 
has passed away. Yale University and 
New Haven will deeply mourn the death 
of Francis Wayland, son of the distin- 
guished divine and educator of the same 
name of an earlier generation whose serv- 
ice to the Yale Law School surpasses 
that of any other man, whose interest 
in the American Social Science Associa- 
tion was early and constant, and whose 
labors as a citizen of New Haven in va- 
rious ways brought ‘‘town and gown” 
nearer together. ‘If ever there was a 
Christian gentleman it was Francis Way- 
land,’’ says President Hadley. 


Our St. Louis letter 
tells of the feeling of 
dissatisfaction in Missouri over the Su- 
preme Court’s recent technical ruling 
which nullifies so much of the admirable 
work of District Attorney Folk in prose- 
cuting corrupt public officials. A judicial 
ruling in Brooklyn last week inevitably 
causes surprise. Ex-Congressman Driggs 
was found guilty by a jury of collusion 
with United States postal officials in ac- 
cepting commissions from manufacturers 
of supplies sold to the Government. The 
jury recommended clemency because for- 
sooth the man was ignorant of the law 
that forbade legislators from having re- 
lations with firms profiting by Govern- 
ment business. But the man was not 
ignorant of the Ten Commandments, and 
knew, if fit to be a Congressman, that 
collusion is collusion and stealing is steal- 
ing. But the court is to be easy on him, 
and his confinement in prison is to be 
limited to one day. Senator Dietrich of 
Nebraska, charged with corrupt practices 
in naming postmasters in his state, has 
chosen to evade further investigation 
of his conduct by pleading the technical 
point that inasmuch as he had not been 
sworn in as senator when he did the 
alleged offenses he therefore cannot be 
prosecuted, and the court has sustained 
his plea and the case is dropped. Mr. 
Dietrich still has his own conscience and 
public suspicion to reckon with. 


Judicial Peculiarities 


Debate in the Senate during the 
week has been intense in feeling, 
first over the ratification of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan as our minister; 
second as to the merit or demerit of the 
Administration’s course in recognition of 
Panama, and in negotiating a treaty 
with her. Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts has ably defended the Administra- 
tion, and Senator Morgan of Alabama 
has vigorously attacked it. The Admin- 
istration will soon press for ratification 
of the treaty by the Senate. Correspond- 
ence between General Reyes, Colombia’s 
representative in Washington, and Secre- 
tary Hay, has been published showing 
that the Department of State has no in- 
tention of receding from positions taken ; 
and General Reyes is preparing to return 
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home, whether to advise Colombia to 
accept the situation or to have a test of 
physical strength with the United States 
is not clear now. The press of the coun- 
try with but few exceptions sustain the 
Administration, and pressure from the 
South on Democratic senators not to de- 
feat the treaty is strong. 


President Palma, who has 

po "gaan never hesitated to let it be 
ee known that he opposed lot- 
teries, and who made perpetuation of 
the lottery system one of his indict- 
ments against Spain’s rule in Cuba, has 
vetoed the bill passed by the Cuban Con- 
gress establishing a lottery to raise funds 
with which to pay soldiers who fought for 
Cuba’s freedom. It is doubtful whether 
votes sufficient to pass ihe bill over his 


veto can be secured. We hope not, not , 


only for Cuba’s sake but for ours as well. 
A lottery in Havana would find many 
purchasers of tickets in the United States. 
The tentacles of one of these devilish de- 
vices for impoverishing the many at the 
expense of the few go out to bounds not 
set by national lines. 


The Empress of China’s sig- 
nature to the commercial 
treaties with the United States and Japan 
recently negotiated has been affixed this 


The Far East 


-week under stiff pressure from Washing- 


ton and Tokyo, and against opposition 
from Russia, Count Cassini’s smooth 
word to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This puts both the United States and 
Japan in a better legal position to speak 
with authority relative to China—includ- 
ing Manchuria—in whatever state of 
affairs may lie just ahead, whether war 
or negotiations respecting future rights 
of the Powers in Manchuria. Conditions 
in Korea are troubled and United States 
marines have landed and are in Seoul 
guarding Minister Allen and the legation. 
It would not be surprising if Japan’s first 
move would be throwing an army corps 
or two into Korea, and letting Russia act 
thereafter as she thinks best. Russia’s 
reply to Japan’s final statement of policy 
has been received in Tokyo, and Japan— 
more patient and long-suffering than had 
been expected—has made informal reply. 


Correspondents on the 
ground differ much con- 
cerning the crux of the present situation 
as to whether it applies to Korea or Man- 
churia. If Russia has conceded all that 
Japan asked concerning Korea then in 
our opinion the Manchurian issue will 
not cause war, especially if Japan can be 
secure that Great Britain and the United 
States will stand with her for the ‘‘open 
door’’ there, and we should hope that they 
would. Mr Balfour’s utterances point to 
stiff support. That both Great Britain 
and France have brought pressure to-bear 
at St. Petersburg during the past fortnight 
making for peace is apparent; Germany, 
it is said, has declared for strict neutral- 
ity in case of war; the United States 
nominally willdo the same. China hardly 
knows which way to turn, realizing that 
whoever wins she must expect altered 
conditions. Policy dictates that for a 
time at least she be neutral; and thus 
she has been advised by Japan. Congress- 
man Slayden’s resolutions introduced in 
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the House of Representatives calling 
upon the United States to serve as med- 
iator between Russia and Japan are well 
meant; but chimerical. Our Japan cor- 
respondent’s letter in this issue should 
be read. 





The Trend of Congregationalism 


The union of the Congregational 
churches of Boston into one body, con- 
summated by the meeting in Park Street 
Church, Nov. 19, 1903, has of course at- 
tracted much attention. The appoint- 
ment of a permanent president and ad- 
visory committee was a new thing in 
Congregational polity. Did it represent 
a new apprehension of a local need, or 
was it an expression of a denominational 
trend? 

With a view to answering this question 
we have asked for the opinions of rep- 
resentative Congregationalists in differ- 
ent sections of the country. Their re- 
plies are printed elsewhere in this issue. 
These replies indicate a united conviction 
throughout the denomination that closer 
practical fellowship of the churches and 
new methods of organization to secure it 
are imperatively calledfor. To emphasize 
the independence of the local church at 
this time is to stand stubbornly in the 
path of a movement toward community 


of interest, concentration of effort, and. 


combination of enterprises seeking the 
same end, which includes every other 
form of activity. 

Early Congregationalists in England 
were known as Sectaries, Independents, 
Separatists. The conditions of that time 
forced them to this position in protest 
against a uniformity in church adminis- 
tration and in religious belief which had 
become tyranny. They came to New 
England with strong convictions of the 
right and duty of each local body of be- 
lievers to administer their own affairs. 
Yet the Congregational churches of Bos- 
ton in colonial times were more closely 
united in sympathy and in action for the 
advancement of their common interests 
than they have been for the last twenty- 
five years. This new attempt for united 
effort will have to prove its value by its 
results. 

And yet it is plainly not an isolated or 
sporadic effort. In other cities similar 
conditions are faced and similar steps are 
being contemplated. In larger areas like 
problems are pressing, in Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, California, as much as in Massa- 
chusetts. The judgment of teachers in 
our theological schools, of pastors and 
business men is thesame. Congregation- 
alism must adapt itself to present con- 
ditions. This means having appointed 
leaders who know the needs of fields 
larger than the local church, and commit- 
ting to them some degree of responsibility 
and of corresponding authority. It means 
including all the churches in a measure 
by voluntary agreement in such oversight 
as is given by state superintendents of 
home missionary churches. It means the 
union of all the Congregational churches 
of a town or city, and sometimes of dis- 
tricts into an organization which is prac- 
tically one church. It theans more fre- 
quent consideration of the needs and 
duties of the whole denomination by its 
assembled representatives in a national 
meeting. 


Are our churches ready to adopt these 
new measures? How can they best be 
introduced? How can the two principles 
of self-government and fellowship best 
be maintained and so operated as to sup- 
port each other and increase the effective- 
ness of all ourchurches? These are ques- 
tions which demand the right of way at 
our next National Council at Des Moines. 
We shall be glad to afford in our columns 
opportunity for further discussion of 
them. 





The Old and the New Gospel 


No one questions that what Christ an- 
nounced was news, just as really news 
as if the papers should announce to- 
morrow morning that a new planet had 
been discovered, or that the north pole 
had been reached. He told the people 
something new. They heard him gladly, 
and turned to him with enthusiasm be- 
cause he touched their interest with sur- 
prise and unexpectedness. And his mes- 
sage opened in them fountains of desire. 
They were at once conscious of needing 
this great, good thing, this uplift and joy 
which Jesus seemed to be imparting. He 
opened doors whose presence thitherto 
had been unsuspected, but the moment 
the door was opened and. men had looked 
down the vista beyond, it seemed to them 
as if life had always meant what they now 
beheld, and the new territory, with its 
expanded value of life, was annexed at 
once. 

Now the question as it affects our- 
selves is this, Can a gospel which started 
as good news, fresh, unexpected, capable 
of surprise, continue to be news? How 
often can a message be repeated before 
it loses this original quality? 

Is not this question really like another ? 
Is it not the same as asking whether the 
bread which we are accustomed to eat 
from our tables can continue to be fresh 
bread? In a most important sense we 
want it to be always the same. There is 
something pathetic and true in the long- 
ing for the things that ‘‘ mother used to 
make.’”’ We want her bread. We want 
the quality of flour, the ingredients and 
manner of mixing, and the period of bak- 
ing to be always the same. No conserva- 
tism is so stiff and orthodox as man’s 
conservatism regarding his food. 

But with all this insistence on the iden- 
tical thing, we nevertheless demand that 
the bread shall be fresh. It is the old 
bread that you’ve eaten since you were 
a boy and the recipe for which, for aught 
you know, came over in the Mayflower. 
But for all that, it is ‘‘new every morn- 
ing.’’ And if any one should place before 
you the loaf actually baked a year ago, 
you would declare him to be like the 
father in the story who, when his son 
asked bread, gave him a stone, 

So the gospel which has come down the 
centuries to our own time, is not merely 
the historical and systematic preservation 
of the fact that once a message came to 
men, which was new and good and uplift- 
ing, but it is the release of its living 
power, its freshness, its gladness and 
surprise, as it touches our lives, filled 
with the old needs, the old desires, the 
old longings and the old sins, but still 
ours—ours and not another’s. Merely 
telling men that, once upon a time a gos- 
pel was proclaimed and describing it is 
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not the gospel, any more than the bank 
notes locked in one’s private box in the 
safety deposit vault are a part of the cir- 
culating medium of the land. 

No word in Christian history has been 
more influential than the word “‘evangel- 
ical,” that which pertains to announcing 
news, a word as dynamic as a printing- 
press. Yet too commonly this word has 
been used to define the tendency which is 
concerned with the maintenance of the 
historical contents of the gospel, and 
with their traditional interpretation; in 
other words, with the preservation of the 
recipe from which good bread can be 
made, rather than with the actual making 
of the bread from the formula. 

The evangelical standard around which 
we need to rally is a standard which will 
not hesitate to proclaim that, although a 
good formula for making bread was given 
two thousand years ago we can actually 
make fresh bread from it today, an evan- 
gelicalism which is proud of the old gos- 
pel because it still feels the freshness, the 
vitality andthe uplift of the message 
which first went ringing among the Gali- 
lean hills. The first demand which all 
men have a right to make of the old gos- 
pel is that it shall continue to be news. 
‘*Hope has still its Olivet’ and “‘ love its 
Galilee’; and wherever the Christian 
message touches the fresh and living in- 
terests of man’s life, wherever it kindles 
hope, and courage, and faith, and love, 
wherever its appeal allies man with every 
other human being, and “rallies the good 
in the depths of himself,”” we may be con- 
fident that the old gospel, which is as new 
as the new day, and the new gospel, which 
is as old as the everlasting hills, is still 
proclaimed, and that it is still sane, and 
sweet, and simple, and full of power. 





The New Orthodoxy 


Not the orthodoxy of theology, but the 
orthodoxy of science: what is it to be? 
For one cannot read of the scientific and 
philosophical implications of the revela- 
tions which radium, uranium and thorium 
have brought without realizing that for 
the next decade or two the great conflict 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy is to 
be waged by scientists, not by theologians. 

Matter is made of atoms; the quantity 
of matter in the universe is invariable, 
as is the sum total of its energy—that is 
orthodox science today. But now come 
scientists who say that atoms are but 
clusters of force points, that every atom 
is in itself a whirling world, the ultimate 
being a something analogous to electric- 
ity; that there is evidence of influx of 
force; that the interchangeability of ele- 
ments hitherto supposed fixed begins to 
be not a dream of the ancient alchemist 
alone, but the possibility of the present 
day chemist working in his laboratory; 
and that matter, to quote Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in a recent striking article in the London 
Mail, may be surmised to be “after all 
only the weapon and the vehicle of mind.” 
And thus fades out of sight the crass and 
boastful materialism of the science of the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, 
and science itself comes to the support 
of the ancient theism and of idealistic 
philosophy. 

It is needless to add that in the light 
of this coming triumph of idealism over 





materialism in the realm of science both 
theology and religion stand to gain much. 
While it is true today that the universities 
and colleges of Europe and America are 
standing for, idealism in philosophy and 
theism in theology more than they were 
a decade or two ago, it also is a fact that 
the commanding figures in the life of the 
world, so far as they are educated men 
and men whose views were fixed in any 
degree by their academic life, are men 
who graduated from college and univer- 
sity when the atmosphere too often was 
materialistic and agnostic. And the life 
of the world today is on a lower plane in 
consequence, 

When the generation now in college 
and university and the coming generation 
are dominant in the life of the world, 
more idealism in business, literature, art, 
religion may be looked for. 


To Every Man His Work 


Christ has not established his Church 
for witness alone, but also for training. 
The education of believers comes through 
their witness for Christ. Each by seek- 
ing, or neglect of seeking, his own work 
is gaining or refusing the development 
which Christ intends and which is the 
greatest of his opportunities. This edu- 
cation is only possible in social life. It 
is impossible except for social ends. For 
the working out of our salvation God 
has appointed us our own place in life’s 
class. 

The practical ideal of a church on earth 
is not, therefore, a company of trained 
workers, but of ordinary men and women 
who are willing to be trained in seeking 
and doing their own work. It is not, as 
so many seem to think, an efficient pas- 
tor and a lazy but liberal congregation. 
It has a place for the leader, but it has 
also a place for every least one of those 
who are willing to be led. And every one 
of its members is alert to find his own 
work, and ready to do it. 

It is poor economy to make the leader 
a drudge. No regiment ever thinks of 
putting its colonel on sentry duty, though 
it may expect him now and then to visit 
and inspect the sentry line. No great 
merchant spends his time tying up bun- 
dles. No railroad superintendent han- 
dies the brakes. There are too many 
ministers who are drudging because their 
congregations are not willing to be led. 
The leader’s judgment is not infallible; 
but it breaks his heart and lames his 
hands when he must waste his time beg- 
ging people to do the needful work which 
they one after another refuse even to 
consider. 

We discover our work by courage in 
experiment. It is seldom far away and 
usually it is ready to our hands if we 
could only get our blind eyes open. The 
main thing is to have a willing mind—so 
willing that it is prayerfully alert in 
seeking opportunities and taking hold of 
the next experiment. Duty calls in vain 
to those who do not wish to see., When 
lassitude is allowed the right of way 
the tracks rust and nobody ever gets any- 
where. When action has the right of 


way, we learn by our mistakes. 

No one is ever in his right place when 
he thinks more of his own pride or vanity 
than of the success of his work. No one 
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is making the best of his opportunity 
when his faithfulness depends upon evi- 
dence of success and not on the spirit of 
obedience. If the work is to be done and 
there is no one else to do it, applause can 
wait. To value Christ’s praise supremely 
is an antidote for the sting of unrecog- 
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nized toil. And Christ’s praise is sure at 
last, if there be first a willing mind fol- 
lowed by perseverance in the work our 
hands find to do for others. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Jan. 17-23. 








Helen Keller appeared before a state commission in Boston last week, arguing 
for provision by the state of means by 
of self-support in industries and occupations open to them. 


| 
| The Week’s Applied Gospel 
| 





Rev. 0. P. Gifford, a well-known Baptist clergyman, now in Buffalo, N. Y., re- 

cently became involved in a “fake” newspaper gift enterprise, which appealed to 
him because of the high-sounding journalistic pretensions of the projectors. He has 

| tendéred his check for $4,000 to make good so far as possible to subscribers such 
| losses as may have been incurred, whether because of the indorsement he gave to 
| 
| 


the plan or not. 





Dr. Bell of New York city, a‘cripple, passenger on train colliding with another 
at Willard, Kan., in which collision seventeen persons were killed, assumed control 
of the rescuing party, and saved many lives by his professional skill. 


which the blind can be assured means 











In Brief 

Dr. S. A. Knopf, a specialist on consump- 
tion, said at a meeting of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club last week, that alcoholism is re- 
sponsible for more cases of tubercolosis than 
any other one thing. And consumption is by 
no means the worst of the evils traced to 
alcohol. 





Free speech is increasing in the South. The 
leading Baptist preacher of Atlanta says that 
Senator Tillman’s prescription for the South 
in dealing with the Negro is ‘‘rankest pagan- 


ism.’’ The North has thought that for some 
time. It is refreshing to hear Dr. Broughton 


saying, “‘ Amen.”’ 

Senator Smoot of Utah says that he is not 
guilty of polygamy or of disloyalty to the 
United States. This is his formal statement 
to the Senate committee on elections, mem- 
bers of which will now compare his state- 
ments with evidence to the contrary submitted 
by citizens of Utah. 





The American Society of Religious Educa- 
tion is to hold its tenth meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on the same date as the second meet- 
ing of the Religious Education Association in 
Philadelphia, Marchi. The two organizations 
with names so nearly alike ought at least to 
exchange greetings. 





Pres. S. A. Eliot of the American Unita- 
rian Association, in an address to the Unita- 
rian churches published in last week’s Chris- 
tian Register, deals with the same problem of 
adaptation of Congregational polity to a new 
environment which our contributors this week 
take up. A quotation from his opinions we 
print on page 104. 





Where efforts were made, as in several 
places last week, to induce attendance on 
Week of Prayer services by advertisements 
of bright addresses and attractive singing, the 
evidence was sufficient that the Week of 
Prayer has outlived its special usefulness and 
that those who divert it to another purpose 
have forgotten its original object. 





Moderator Bradford’s annual message to the 
churches, published in The Congregationalist 
Jan. 9, was read by Rev. J. L. Sewall of St. 
Albans, Vt., to his congregation last Sunday 
morning, as part of his sermon from the text, 
“Men that had understanding of the times, 
to know what Israel ought todo.” We hope 
other pastors made as good use of Dr. Brad- 
ford’s letter. 





Each of the students of the last graduating 
class of the great theological seminary at Kiev, 
Russia, was required to prepare a thesis on 
The Influence of Robert College in the Devel- 
opment of Bulgaria. This fact is a remark- 
cable witness to the influence of that American 
college not only in Bulgaria but in the far 
larger realms of the East. 





The Providence Journal remarks that 
Americans might be chagrined to be told 
that not a life has been lost among spectators 
in British theaters during the last twenty 
years. They might if it were true. But we 
happened to be in Exeter, Eng., in 1887 when 
200 lives were lost in a theater and remember 
vividly the grief and consternation which 
filled that city. 


Of course Dean Huntington was the man for 
the emergency at Boston University and his 
unanimous election to the presidency brings 
to a happy and desirable end the strife regard- 
ing the successor to Dr. Warren. Dr. Hunt- 
ington is a gentleman, a scholar and a Chris- 
tian and what more can we say save that he 
is an ardent Methodist with warm sympathies 
toward Congregationalists’ 








The Boston Journal announces that it will 
give up its Sunday morning issue, and pre- 
pare for its readers on Saturday afternoons 
a “featured edition” equal to the Sunday 
edition, distribution of which will not involve 
any Sunday labor. In so far as this plan 
lessens Sunday labor of distribution we can 
commend it, but as to whether the hours of 
Sunday are best spent in reading the sort of 
matter that finds its way into the average 
Sunday newspaper is hardly an open question. 





Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom, in a communication 
to the Springfield Republican of Jan. 11, of- 
fers an analysis of the last annual report of 
the American Bible Society which is discour- 
agiog both to its administrators and its con- 
tributors. Taking this statement as given the 
society greatly needs both to decrease its ex- 
penses and increase its receipts in order to 
continue its business on its present basis. 
With total collections from the churches 
amounting to $39,825, and including salaries 
of four executive officers of $5,000 each, a total 
of administration expenses amounting to $50,- 
468, some readjustment seems imperative. 


Several of the victims in the Iroquois Theater 
fire, Chicago, were Christian workers—Rev. 
Henry L. Richardson, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, Whiting, Ind., and Mr. Willis 
W. Cooper of Kenosha, Wis., founder of the 
Young People’s Methodist Alliance and a 
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prominent leader in the Epworth League, 
and two Methodist pastors of Chicago among 
them. The personal tributes to Mr. Cooper 
in Methodist journals of the Interior are un- 
usually tender and appreciative; but the prob- 
lem of how to speak admiringly of the dead 
without seeming to condone the infraction of 
the Methodist Discipline with respect to thea- 
ter going, is one that perplexes the Methodist 
editors. 





Pres. Charles F. Thwing of Cleveland, who 
entertained Prof. George Adam Smith when 
in this country last spring, sends us a letter 
from the professor’s father, the honored sec- 
retary of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land Foreign Missionary Society, in which he 
tells of his son’s trip to India. The professor 
is accompanied by Mrs. Smith and they two 
will remain in India with a brother of Dr. 
Smith’s until March, returning then to Egypt. 
Physicians declare that Dr. Smith needs a full 
year’s respite from work to recover his nor- 
mal energy and endurance. We join with his 
many friends in wishing him a speedier re- 
covery, though we are willing to wait even 
that length of time, as doubtless he is. 


A Backward Look 


The motto of The Congregationalist is, ‘‘ The 
best is yet to come,” but inasmuch as a good 
basis for prophecy is history, it may be worth 
while to give a rapidand comprehensive glance 
over the last twelve months and note what 
The Congregationalist did for its readers. 
Such a retrospect will be particularly inter- 
esting to many persons now beginning to 
read the paper regularly for the first time. 

We published during 1903, 1,906 pages, an 
amount of reading matter equivalent to a li- 
brary of thirty volumes each the size of Re- 
becca or Hewers of Wood. The text was il- 
lustrated by 668 pictures of various sizes. 
Upon the covers appeared the likenesses of 
such well-known leaders, living and dead, as 
Jonathan Edwards, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
John Wesley, Phillips Brooks, Campbell Mor- 
gan, John Hay, John S. Dennis, Henry Clay 
Trumbull, R. J. Campbell and Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick. There were several notable 
special numbers, like those in honor of Phillips 
Brooks, Emerson, Wesley, Jonathan Edwards 
and a Children’s Number. 

The list of distinguished contributors is 
too long to reprint, including leading writers 
for the religious papers in both England 
and America. Some contributions, however, 
aroused so much comment and were reprinted 
so widely that we may briefly enumerate 
them. Such were: President King’s series on 
The New Evangelism, Prof. Willis J. Beecher 
on the Higher Criticism, which had subse- 
quently a large circulation in pamphlet form, 
Dr. Gordon’s characterizations of Edwards, 
Park and Henry Ward Beecher, Henry van 
Dyke’s Letter to a Young Person Just Enter- 
ing College, also reprinted as a leaflet, Cuth- 
bert Hall’s Impressions of Congregational 
Missions Abroad, and his address at the Man- 
chester meeting of the American Board, Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford’s sketch, The Peace 
That Passeth Understanding, which a Phila- 
delphia lady reprinted at her own expense, 
and Rev. William A. Knight’s fresh and beau- 
tiful interpretation of the Twenty-third Psalm, 
entitled, Our Syrian Guest, now issued by the 
Pilgrim Press as a booklet and having reached 
already a sale of nearly 13,000. A series of 
vacation articles in which different ministers 
related their own experiences was keenly rel- 
ished, and we have on hand several more for 
next summer. Our foreign correspondents, 
Dr. Pettee of Japan, Dr. Arthur Smith of 
China, Dr. Scudder of Hawaii, Drs. Jones 
and Hume of India, sent timely and instruct- 
ive letters. 

New features have not been lacking. One 
was a column entitled The Daily Portion, de- 
signed to furnish brief, incisive comments on 
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the Bible readings in our annual Handbook. 
Recently, to test the acceptability of these 
comments, we inquired of fifty or more regu- 
lar readers of the paper taken at random, and 
found that fully a third of those approached 
were reading and appreciating the column. 
Similar requests with reference to the Sunday 
school exposition confirmed us in the opinion 
that it was a feature on which many regularly 
rely. Midway in the year we began a monthly 
financial article written by a Bosten expert 
on finance. We had in view many of our sub- 
scribers in the country who might like once 
a month to learn authoritatively of general 
business conditions. We should like to hear 
from our readers who find this feature once 
a month profitable and wish to have it con- 
tinued. Another new plan was the series of 
‘pastoral outlooks’’ from different cities, 
written from a more comprehensive point of 
view than the ordinary church news letter. 
We have recently projected The Week’s Ap- 
plied Gospel, embodying items which show 
Christianity at work. 

In the literature department 1,434 books 
have been noticed, forty-three more than in 
1902. This means that the literary editor or 
members of his staff of reviewers have had to 
read on an average nearly five books for ev- 
ery working day. Almost all departments of 
human learning and interest have been rep- 
resented in these books. Over 600 columns 
of distinctively church news have been pub- 
lished, which if massed would make an en- 
cyclopedic volume of modern church history. 

Some idea of the nature of the editors’ work 
which does not fruit into immediate copy for 
the paper may be gained from the statement 
that more than 1,600 manuscripts were sub- 
mitted to us last year, of which fully nine out 
of ten we were obliged to decline. 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Is a minister a fair judge of his ow1 pulpit 
work? The question admits of a negative as 
well as an affirmative answer, but I am in- 
creasingly of the opinion that just as a true 
minister is his own severest critic, so he, bet- 
ter than any one else, knows whether on a 
given occasion he has done his best or passa- 
bly well or even worse. One of the great 
sorrows of a preacher’s experience is the con- 
sciousness at times that he has not given the 
audience the best that is in him. And while 
he may value and needs more than people 
generally think, the appreciative words of his 
listeners, he can dispense with these better 
than with the witness of his own judgment 
saying, ‘‘ Well, poor as your work was today, 
it represents about the best you are able to do 
—not tomorrow, perhaps, but today.’’ 

I notice in this connection that Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, whose popularity as the successor 
of Dr. Parker at the City Temple of London 
does not wane, made a significant statement 
the other day. He had been down to his old 
field at Brighton for a special service or two— 
presumably because he does not have enough 
to do in London. On his return he frankly 
said to a reporter, ‘‘ I preached abominably at 
Brighton.’’ This calls to mind what he said 
to me at Northfield last summer after preach- 
ing in the great auditorium to an audience 
that packed the house. ‘‘I Jost my grip on 
them as the sermon went on. They listened 
readily enough to my exposition, but when I 
came to apply the truth they grew restless.” 
A pretty keen analysis this of the average 
American congregation. People today are 
more eager for intellectual illumination than 
for definite application of the truth to life. 
They welcome a new exposition of a familiar 
passage such as Mr. Campbell gave that day 
in commenting on the words, “ The disciple 
whom Jesus loved.”’ They are glad to add to 
their stock of ideas, but they want as a rule 
to attend to the “‘improvement’’ part of the 
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sermon themselves. A wise preacher wil} 
therefore study to slip in his moral as un- 
obtrusively as possible, so slyly that they 
won’t know that they are being told what they 
ought to do. 


a * 


Among the dozens of dinners of different 
assemblages at Boston hotels during the win- 
ter, one was partaken of last week to which 
that overworked adjective unique may fitly 
beapplied. It was devised and carried out by 
Thomas Todd, the well-known printer on the 
top floor of the Congregational House, in com- 
memoration of the fortieth anniversary of his 
establishment in business. Mr. Todd is the 
dean of the Congregational House fraternity 
of workers. The very week The Congrega- 
tionalist was started, in 1849, he began work at. 
thirteen years old as a compositor on it. Fif- 
teen years later he established an independent. 
business and his types have carried the mes- 
sage of The Congregationalist the world 
around for the last twoscore years and are 
still carrying it. He and the present editors, 
as well as their predecessors, the Dexters, Mr. 
Richardson and the former publishers, Messrs. 
Greene and Whittemore, have always main- 
tained the friendliest relations. 

Instead of convening to signalize the occa- 
sion an assembly of master printers of the 
city, among whom he is held in high honor, 
Mr. Todd chose rather to give a dinner to his 
help, their wives, sisters and sweethearts. It 
was a goodly sight to see these compositors, 
proof-readers, pressmen, down to the office 
boys and their own particular guests to the 
number of sixty in all, gathered around one 
long table at the Crawford House, whose pro- 
prietor for forty years, Mr. Henry Goodwin, a. 
well-known Congregationalist, also graced 
the occasion. It was good to see their pride 
and confidence in their employer, testified to 
not only by the beautiful loving cup which 
they presented to him but by what they said 
in private. Men were there who had been in 
his employ thirty-five, twenty-five and fifteen 
years respectively. I doubt if there is in Bos- 
ton a better example of the ideal relations 
between capital and labor on the old-time 
basis. It is not a great business compared 
with the big combinations of today, but by 
clean, thorough methods it has grown to its 
present proportions from a force of only two 
men. With such a man at the helm, uniformly 
kind, just, thoughtful, it is no wonder that the 
establishment has never been a congenial 
place for the professional labor agitator. Mr. 
Todd has not needed to introduce profit shar- 
ing in its technical sense, for his employees 
have felt that he was giving them a fair share 
of what they helped him to make, and so they 
have been real “‘ help ’”’ to him in the beautiful 
traditional sense of the term. 


a? “‘¢ 


I wondered as I sat in this company and 
saw the affectionate glances directed to the 
man at the head of the table, if with all our 
modern schemes of adjusting the relation of 
capital to labor we shall ever get anything on 
the whole more satisfactory to all concerned 
and any more admirable illustration of busi- 
ness conducted according to Christianity than 
such a concern as this. It-is due to individual 
initiative, mutual kindness, good will and co- 
operation and to close, familiar and almost 
fatherly relations which Mr. Todd maintains 
with his workmen and his work women. 

During the holiday season a woman who 
was turning over the Christmas cards on a cer- 
tain counter somewhat impatiently, at last 
picked up one and said to the clerk, ‘‘ The 
design of this is all right, but have you got 
one like it with a motto rather more up-to-date, 
something fresh and chic as it were?’”’ The 
clerk looked and saw that the motto read, 
** Peace on earth, good will to men.” Let us 
be thankful that there are businesses even in 
this fiercely striving commercial age, out of 
which the old-fashioned virtues of and 
good will have never gone and never will go. 
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The Artist and the Higher Critic 


By Herbert W. Gates 


There was once a minister who was un- 
happy. He was unhappy because he was 
not successful. This seemed strange too. 
He had many natural gifts that ought to 
have fitted him admirably for his calling. 
As a boy, way down on the New England 
farm, the neighbors used to say that 
‘‘Tra’s got the gift o’ gab, sure enough.” 
His performances in the village debating 
society and at the graduation exercises 
seemed to bear out the assertion. The 
old folks were proud of him and ambi- 
tious for him. He went to a good col- 
lege and seminary, took scholarships and 
fellowships and sailed for Germany. Af- 
ter a time he came back with degrees 
from Germany and Scotland in his trunk 
and a wealth of learning in his head. He 
soon got a church and then the trouble 
began. Strangers liked to hear him 
preach, at times, but the church did not 
seem to grow. After a time it became 
uneasy. Factions appeared and after a 
few years he went, to repeat the same 
experience in another. Now he was in 
his fifthly. 

The trouble with this minister was that 
he could never forget his learning or the 
methods by which he did his work. And 
moreover he was controversial by na- 
ture. One of his friends used to say that 
his way of affirming that a crow was 
black would be to prove that it was not 
white. And so, if he started in to preach 
from the Old Testament prophets, he 
would spend a good share of his time 
telling what the prophets did not do that 
people had so foolishly imagined they 
did. He could not even read a psalm in 
prayer meeting without calling attention 
to the fact that some people had long 
been mistaken in its authorship. 

Now, in the fifth church there was a 
friend of the minister. He was a young 
artist of considerable talent and gradu- 
ally rising reputation. And moreover he 
was a young man of much common sense 
and possessed of the true artistic tem- 
perament that discerns the right propor- 
tions and eternal fitness of things. This 
friend immediately discovered the secret 
of his pastor’s troubles and labored with 
him about it. But he made little head- 
way. The minister was obstinate. He 
said that the people ought to know of 
these things. They needed to know of 
the changing views of Scriptural author- 
ity and authorship and so on. And he 
would not be persuaded to change his 
point of attack. 

The artist was at this time engaged 
upon a work of art. His masterpiece, he 
sometimes called it, with a smile. The 
minister was interested and often asked 
that he might see the picture. 

“Not yet,” was the invariable reply. 
‘‘Wait until it is finished and you shall 
be the first to inspect it.’’ 

The day came at last and the artist in- 
vited his friend to view the picture. It 
was a bit of landscape from the Connecti- 
cut Valley, from the country that the 
minister loved. The artist had described 
the scene to him and the minister had 
grown hungry for a glimpse of the moun- 
tains that had surrounded his boyhood 
and which his heart craved as his resting 
place in old age. And so it was with real 


eagerness that he gazed as his friend 
lifted the cloth from his canvas, 

But no expression of delight escaped 
him as he saw the picture. Instead, he 
gazed with mingled feelings of surprise 
and keen disappointment. He recognized 
the scene, but with some difficulty. It 
was a bit of the Connecticut Valley near 
Mt. Holyoke, with the river in the fore- 
ground, flowing through pleasant mead- 
ows above which the noble elm trees 
stood like loving sentinels. It was just 
the scene that he had seen so often in 
student days while driving over the famil- 
iar road to ‘‘Hamp.’’ But he had to look 
very closely to be sure of it. For the art- 
ist had done strange things with his pic- 
ture. Stacked up in several places upon 
the meadows he had painted color tubes, 
one for every color used in the picture. 
The branches of the trees were made in 
the form of paint brushes. Even the 
fleecy clouds that should ,have appeared 
to drift lazily across the sky, as he had 
often seen them upon a June afternoon, 
were worked up into the shape of palettes, 
while, crowning sin of all, across the side 
of the mountain was painted in bold let- 
ters the artist’s name, with a list of the 
masters under whom he had studied at 
home and abroad. 

The minister finally looked at his friend 
with real concern. ‘‘Man! are you daft? ”’ 
he queried. ‘‘ What under the sun do you 
mean by ruining a beautiful painting like 
that in this way? Why, I would not 
even recognize the scene if I hadn’t passed 
that way a hundred times.”’ 

‘‘Well, you see,’ explained thé artist ; 
*‘T made up my mind that it was time the 
people came to understand a little more 
of the way in which we artists do our 
work, and especially the names of the 
men who are making the modern school 
of art what it is. And I thought that 
this would be a good way to call their 
attention to it.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I ought to have added a few 
references to the best works on art crit- 
icism,’’ he added thoughtfully. ‘I could 
do that yet, paint them in on the surface 
of the river.” 

The minister looked at his friend and 
again at the painting and a sudden light 
seemed to break in upon his mind. 

‘Merciful God!” he groaned. ‘‘Is that 
what I have been doing to the pictures of 
God’s love that I have tried to paint for 
you people? ”’ 

The artist nedded silently, and the 
preacher turned and went from the room, 
not in anger but in great contrition of 
spirit. 

And the painter gazed at his ruined pic- 
ture with a great light in his eyes. 

‘*My masterpiece is spoiled,”’ he whis- 
pered softly, ‘‘and I loved it. But all 
that a man hath will he give for his 
friend.”’ 


Week of Prayer Services 


The Week of Prayer is by no means a deca- 
dent institution, though many churches prefer 
to observe it later in the year. But among 
those we have heard from in this vicinity 
who held special services, union or otherwise, 
last week are, Shawmut, Union, Phillips, Cam- 
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bridge First, Wollaston, Newton Center and 
Concord. Wollaston made a special point of 
attendance by families. Concord arranged 
afternoon meetings on dates when counter- 
attractions were offeredin the evening. Eight 
neighborhood meetings were held in the parish 
of Central, Worcester. 





Japan on the Verge of War 
BY REV. JAMES H. PETTEE 


The Tense Situation 

Nemmatsu, end-of-the-year, is as usual a 
busy season in Japan. Snow and ice were 
this year in evidence earlier than usual, pos- 
sibly as a warning against moving too precipi- 
tately into upper Korea or Manchuria. But 
while Christians and their sympathizers are 
celebrating the advent of the world’s Prince of 
Peace, the nation at large is preparing to lock 
hands in a deadly struggle with its northern 
neighbor. It is still uncertain whether the 
door on the hinge will swing for war, but un- 
less Russia shortly redeems her pledges of 
good will the year of the peaceful hare will 


scarcely have given way to the year of the as-- 


piring dragon (1904) before the dogs of war 
will be let loose over all the far East. 


Political Harakiri 

The action of Mr. Kono, president of the 
lower house of Parliament, in slyly inserting 
into the customary formal reply to the emper- 
or’s message a virtual censure of the cabinet, 
and then securing its unanimous adoption by 
the House of Representatives, was one of the 
most dramatic and characteristically Japanese 
performances of recent years. Probably few 
of the members realized for what they were 
voting until it was all over and then the lead- 
ers of the two powerful parties refused tu 
allow a reconsideration. In other words, they 
practically assumed responsibility for the revo- 
lutionary procedure which at first was the 
deed of but a single man. Mr. Kono is a Bud- 
dhist with the spirit of Japan’s old Bushido. 
He loves the sensational even if it leads to 
self murder. The applause of the moment, 
the ability to personify for even a brief period 
the dissatisfied spirit of the nation, no matter 
what results therefrom, appeals more to his 
imagination and ambition than quieter, fairer 
and more patient methods that lay stress 
on a continuous service rather than an instan- 
taneous impression. 

It is impossible to imagine his predecessor, 
the Christian Kataoka, as adopting such a 
course and thus bringing about the demise of 
the diet by an unconsidered lightning stroke 
of questionable parliamentary procedure. It 
was brilliant but undignified and hurts the 
reputation of Japanese statesmanship. The 
premier jumped at the opportunity thus given 
him to get a refractory diet out of the way, 
and backed by his cabinet at once secured the 
emperor’s permission to close the session. A 
new election is ordered for March first. 


The Clouds of War 

They will not dissipate. Just at this writ- 
ing the outlook is specially sombre. The com- 
ing together of the two great political parties, 
the Constitutionalists and the Progressives, in 
united opposition to the government, is fore- 
ing Premier Katsura and his associates to take 
a firmer stand in dealing with Russia. The 
country is led to believe that the recent com- 
munication sent to St. Petersburg is Japan’s 
ultimatum. Business men as well as army 
experts and navy employees are planning for 
the worst. One wealthy banker at a dinner 
last week stated without any apparent sense 
of the humor of the remark that he was pre- 
pared to sell his wife’s ornaments in defense 
of the country’s honor. One could wish that 
Russia might hear of this offer and tremble. 

Okayama, Dec. 23, 1903. 





He who would be a great soul in future, 
must bea great soul fow.—R. W..Emerson. 
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Adapting Congregationalism to Modern Conditions 


A Group of Opinions from Different Sections of the Country 


The men who take part in the following discussion have been more or less conspicuous of late in advocating a closer alignment of 
Congregational forces, particularly in cities, and several have helped to launch movements looking in this direction. Mr. Chandler is a 
member of the committee appointed by the Wisconsin convention looking toward unification of forces. Dr. Herring is chairman of the 


advisory board recently appointed by the Nebraska Association. 


President Bradley has had much practical experience of what he 


advocates in his last pastorate in Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Wentworth has been prominent in advocating the grouping of churches 
in Indiana under an advisory board and Professor Nash has been a leading factor in the movement already under way in California, 
of which he speaks more definitely on page 107. These expressions of opinion were drawn out by the questions printed in the center of 
this page. Editorial comment on the replies will be found elsewhere in this paper. 





Legitimate and Necessary 


Congregationalism has admirably demon- 
strated its fitness as a form of church govern- 
ment for rural communities where the popula- 
tion is homogeneous and intelligent. Histor- 
ically, it has been tried, in America at least, 
far more in the country than in the city. Its 
adjustment has been, thus far, primarily to 
rural and village conditions. Whether it can 
meet successfully the problem presented by a 
modern city with its varieties of population 
and of education, and inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, is a pressing question, 
and one on which experience sheds little light. 

It is evident that the maintenance of self- 
governing, locally independent churches in a 
large city is much more difficult than in a 
country town or considerable village. If each 
church is to depend on its own resources, 
material and personal, those in the neediest 
parts of a city are usually least adequate to 
their task. The church is feeblest where 
most work ought to be’'done. Such asituation 
can only be met by co-operation—the strong 
helping the weak. Moreover, the religious 
development of the modern city is a problem 
demanding wise and far-sighted planning. It 
is not sufficient that a church hold its present 
members and their children. To do simply 
that is to be little better than a religious club. 
Some system by which strategic points may be 
occupied, feebler churches aided and the city 
work mapped out on broad lines is a necessity. 

It can be accomplished by the affiliation of 
our city churches, voluntarily, under advisory 
committees, made up of the Congregational 
pastors of the city, and of delegates from each 
of its churches of our order—the delegates to 
be chosen in some fair proportion to the mem- 
bership of the churches that they represent. 
Such a committee, being advisory rather than 
judicial, would no more interfere with the 
proper autonomy of our churches than does 
one of our missionary societies or the National 
Council. It would be but an extension of the 
principle of mutual helpfulness and responsi- 
bility which distinguishes our polity from 
pure independency. Doubtless such a com- 
mittee would have to move slowly at first; but 
the time ought soon to come when its advice 
and its financial recommendations regarding 
the planting of new churches, the consolida- 
tion of feeble organizations, the support of 
struggling, but needed churches, and the 
undertaking of aggressive missionary work 
would have too much weight to be ignored or 
neglected. 

New Haven, Ct. WILLISTON WALKER. 


Congregationalism an Elastic 
Institution 

Federalization, combination, co-operation 
represent the dominant trend of the day for 
efficiency. If there were good and efficient 
reasons forthcoming to oppose this trend in 
church affairs, it would be the especial mis- 
sion of the Congregational churches, from 
their theoretical polity, to withstand this zeit- 
geist. We see no reason in our superior right- 
eousness or relative efficiency today to war- 


rant us in opposing this manifest destiny of 
method. Congregationalism, from its polity, 
and from New England individualistic em- 
phasis, is more in peril than other denomina- 
tions of losing the Scriptural idea of ‘‘ the 
Church ” in its emphasis of ‘‘the churches.’’ 
No polity so needs a High Church movement 
as ours. If we cannot get together for prac- 
tical co-operation as one denomination in one 
place; how can we expect any general practical 
or organic “‘ church unity ” of which we speak 
somuch? Thepresent Federation of Churches 
is and will be lame and halting till the dif- 
ferent religious denominations begin to feel 
their own separate responsibilities. Our Con- 
gregational churches have often allowed mind- 
ing their own business to degenerate into 
caring little about the business of weaker 





(1) What reasons, if any, do you see 
for closer affiliation of Congregational 
churches, and united effort under advis- 
ory boards, especially in cities having 
several churches? (2) Is it practicable to 
have churches of our order in a city or a 
district united in work and guided by an 
advisory body chosen by them and still 
retain the essential features of Congrega- 
tional polity? If so, how? 











churches, or confronting our common perils 
and sharing our common privileges. 

The old England parish system has nothing 
analogous in this country. Thousands fall 
between parish boundaries. The voluntary 
local system, if left without a seeking mis- 
sionary interest, is a failure to eope with so- 
cial and evangelistic problems. 

A true aggressive and combined interest in 
local problems would quicken Foreign Mis- 
sionary impulse. Both are alike an effort to 
get out of our local indulgences and privi- 
leges and to consider the financial and spir- 
itual burdens of our brother next door. Prac- 
tically one Congregational church often knows 
as little about the burdens and problems of a 
struggling Congregational church in another 
ward, as about the work in China. This is 
especially true, since our associations and 
conferences are generally engaged in literary 
or theoretic discussion, and have little time 
and less machinery for co-operation. 

Supervision and authentication of real needs 
can never be met in our polity save by mutual 
organization, with no superciliousness on the 
one side, and no pauperization on the other. 

The term “ Congregationalism ”’ is as elastic 
as the word ‘‘ democracy.’”’ Neither is worth 
standing for unless it is capable of the most 
efficient service for soul or society in the grow- 
ing kingdom of God at any period. There 
seems to me nothing un-Congregational in the 
program of the Boston conferences. It would 
be so if it did not contemplate the constant 
return to the churches for authority and 
power. A Congregational organic bond can 
never be the same as that of the Methodist 
or Episcopal Churches. If their organism is 
efficient,.with rubric and machine part of the 
constitutional organization, ours must be a 
more vital organism, if it be set up, because 
it demands mutuality in every part. It will 


require more spiritual power and consecration 
and loyalty to run it—but for that very reason 
ought to be the more vital. The only peril 
I can see is the possibility of taking off 
some stimulating responsibility from the local 
church. If we are to make it effective, it will 
need more lay and official workers than any 
of our present churches maintain. 
Hartford Seminary. A. R. MERRIMAN. 


The Way To Do It 


It is delightful to think that our younger 
business men are waking up to the condition 
of our churches and their work in the large 
cities. There is much service waiting to be 
rendered and much honor to be won, and they 
should have a part in it; there is no little 
burden being borne and no small sacrifice 
being made, and they certainly should take 
a share. 

The reasons for a closer affiliation of our 
churches for this purpose are manifold. First, 
to save their own souls. The devil of pride 
and selfishness has a peculiar grip on the large 
and successful churches. They are apt to be 
very sensitive with regard to what they regard 
as encroachment upon their boundaries, and 
are inclined to claim all the unoccupied terri- 
tory to the remotest suburb as a part of their 
parish. They look upon the possible drawing 
off of any of their members as a deadly affront. 
New churches will rarely be started where 
this feeling has to be openly fought or where 
the initiative of a neighboring church is waited 
for. Such affiliation is needed also to lift the 


weaker churches out of years feebleness 
and inefficiency. Strong, chee wise and 
spontaneous brotherly assistan worth far 


more than the money given. It puts heart 
into a church and multiplies its powers be- 
yond measure. Such affiliation is also re- 
quired by the Lord’s command to go into all 
the world—to go not alone, but together, and 
to begin at Jerusalem. 

Such affiliation under authoritative and 
strong leadership is practicable because for 
some twenty years it has been done; as all the 
Congregational world should know, long ere 
this, in Chicago chiefly, but also in varying 
degree in other cities, like Worcester, St. 
Louis, Cleveland and Brooklyn. The only 
doubt as to its value and practicability has 
been raised where from loss of proper guid- 
ance it has been allowed to fall into desuetude 
and the ever present element of selfishness has 
once more come to the front. One wonders 
how any one can question whether a duty so 
manifestly paramount is ‘‘ practicable’? If 
** Congregationalism,’”’ in any form or under 
any theory, stands in the way, so much the 
worse for Congregationalism. 

How is it to be done? By doing it. Get to- 
gether a strong central board of men who are 
in earnest and are themselves generous, get a 
wise and efficient superintendent, the most 
essential feature of all, concentrate effort, at 
first at least, upon the most critical situation, 
lay the work on the intelligence and the heart 
of the churches, then move the whole line for- 
ward. Above all do not wait for the indiffer- 
ent, or be discouraged by the “kickers.” 
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Start the procession and the boys will get down 
‘from the fence fast enough. 
New York. Henry A. STIMson. 


The Boston Plan Suits Indiana 


The plan now under consideration by the 
Boston churches seems to me to be a step in 
the right direction, and, in its general features, 
may be adopted by groups of churches else- 
where. The plan has several advantages. 
(1) It brings the churches into closer affilia- 
tion with one another and emphasizes their 
unity, without limiting in the least their in- 
dependence. (2) It commits the consideration 
of matters of common interest to an advisory 
board which is in close touch with the 
churches, and insures careful consideration 
and the formulation of definite plans of action. 
(3) It opens the way for intelligent and united 
action. Under this plan no church can be 
coerced any more than it can now be, nor 
can the advisory board become a dangerous 
and oppressive hierarchy. It is simply an 
evolution of a principle of our polity to meet 
existing conditions, and I think that it may be 
safely adopted by our churches generally. 

Henry H. WENTWORTH. 

Terre ITaute, Ind. 





Get Back to the New Testament 
Ecclesiastical Unit 


If Congregational churches are to do their 
part in city evangelization they must unite 
their forces, not more to plant new churches 
when and where they are most needed than to 
maintain those once established. The mother 
church in the changing population of growing 
cities becomes even more of a problem than 
the mission. As to ways and means, our 
closer union will naturally be the development 
of what already exists. Our city unions are 
forms of federation. Their officers receive 
funds and disburse them. They look at the 
whole church scheme as a general looks at his 
battle line and they aim to reinforce the weak 
places by taking supplies from the strong. 
They are mediators between the churches, 
making the abundance of the same supply the 
lack of the others. 

The closer bond desired demands, first of 
all, that the laity generally get the point of 
view of the leaders of church extension. Then 
the member ofne church will not simply in- 
terest hime his own church affairs, but 
will look a upon the things of others. 
When men feel themselves members of a 
group of co-operating churches, an equaliza- 
tion fund, distributed by a central committee 
so that each church can be effective in its 
particular location, will be not so much an 
uncertain charity as a regular item in our 
home expenses. 

This form of giving in a group of co-operat- 
ing churches when we get the right point: of 
view, can be by apportionment and amount to 
a tax. 

But can, we, under an Advisory Board or 
under the direction of a president of the Fed- 
eral Council of the churches in the city and its 
suburbs conduct our churches in district union 
without doing violence to Congregational 
principles? If Congregationalism is the New 
Testament polity, we assuredly can. Is it not 
now generally agreed that the church in 
Ephesus, for example, consisted of all the con- 
gregations of Christians meeting in Ephesus 
and the adjacent villages? It is highly im- 
probable that they all worshiped statedly to- 
gether in one place even during Paul’s minis- 
tryamong them. The Christians living in one 
place, rather than those gathered in one con- 
gregation isthe New Testament unit in church 
administration. It certainly cannot be de- 
parture from essential Congregational prin- 
ciples to try to bring our polity into closer 
conformity to the ideals and methods of the 
Church of the New Testament. 

JOSEPH HAYES CHANDLER. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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How One City Did It 


The two questions are really one, and I 
shall have to answer it from experience and 
not from a theoretical standpoint. Let us 
suppose a city with half a dozen Congrega- 
tional churches, some of them self-supporting 
and some of them depending upon the self- 
supporting churches for a part of their cur- 
rent funds. As it happened there was ar- 
ranged, in such a city, an advisory board called 
a Congregational Union for mutual inter-de- 
pendency, making an economical and effect- 
ive organization. 

My experience has been that such a Congre- 
gational union is not only possible but admi- 
rable; such union was organized as follows: 
Each Congregational church was represented 
by its pastor and a lay delegate for every 100 
members or major fraction thereof. This 
representative body met four times a year 
and planned the amount of money needed for 
taking care of the current expenses of the 
weaker churches; it also apportioned the 
amount to be contributed by each church, the 
weaker as well as the stronger, in order that 
every church might feel a responsibility in 
earing for all of the work. The officers of 
this union constituted a steering committee 
to aid in the settlement of pastors in the 
weaker churches; they also helped to raise 
the money necessary; they were an outlook 
committee, having an eye on the general situ- 
ation with a view of planting new churches 
and missions. The service rendered was en- 
tirely voluntary, costing the union nothing. 

One of the most valuable features. was the 
aid given by the men of stronger churches to 
the weaker churches; earnest laymen held 
rally meetings and created enthusiasm and 
courage on the part of the weaker churches 
and missions which might happen to be dis- 
couraged. Once a year, on Forefathers’ Day, 
the delegates of the union sat down together 
at a banquet and listened to carefully prepared 
toasts. 

The advantages of the union were obvious; 
it brought together men interested in Congre- 
gationalism from different parts of the city 
who otherwise would never meet; it was a 
source of strength to churches, when by rea- 
son of an unfortunate pastorate or neighbor- 
hood quarrel a church had become disorganized 
or discouraged. It laid the responsibility for 
care of the local work upon the shoulders of 
laymen who needed just such responsibilities 
to bring out their splendid abilities for organ- 
izing and for working. Of course the union 
had no authority in the local management of 
either the stronger or the weaker churches, it 
could only advise, but the advice of such a 
body wisely managed, was powerful and far- 
reaching. 


Grinnell, Io. DAN F. BRADLEY. 


Fellowship in Effort as Well as 
in Counsel 


All our denominational history illustrates 
the growth of the meaning of fellowship. 
More and more the thought of fellowship in 
counsel is overshadowed by the thought of fel- 
lowship in effort. In order to realize this fel- 
lowship the entire machinery of our mission- 
ary societies has been created. They do not 
infringe upon the freedom of the local church. 
It stands in such relation to them as it wills. 
But by common consent of the churches they 
do speak and act on their behalf with author- 
ity as to the work in hand. Doubtless this 
machinery can be improved, but it is not to 
this theme that the present questions direct 
attention. They look rather toward another 
field which I venture to call the fellowship of 
conservation. What machinery can be de- 
vised to avoid waste and wreckage, to utilize 
the resources and the energies of our churches? 
The existing machinery is admittedly inade- 
quate. Councils are few in number and not 
notable in value. 

Clubs have their uses, but are not hurrying 
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on the millennium very swiftly. Associations, 
local, state and national, are of great service, 
but lack continuity, are never representative 
of the churches in any large way and do not 
make themselves felt in the churches. 

I find in these facts my answer to the first 
question. Because existing machinery is in- 
adequate and the shortcomings of our work 
patent, each group of churches, whether of a 
large city or of a state, should appoint a small, 
continuous board charged with the duty of 
advising vacant churches with reference to 
the settlement of pastors, promoting evangel- 
istic effort, pushing the circulation of denom- 
inational literature, pouring oil on troubled 
church seas, developing missionary gifts, con- 
centrating workers on weak fields and the 
like. Much of this work is now not done at 
all. Some of it is done as well as it can be 
by temporary committees. No one can say 
how much improvement would result from 
such a board. But one can easily believe that 
three painstaking pastors, together with the 
home mission superintendent, the city or state 
general missionary and a clerk, could do some- 
thing worth while, and that, too, with but 
little increase of expense over present methods. 

As to the question of conflict between this 
plan and the essential features of our polity, 
it is sufficient to remind ourselves that the 
churches would be free to use the good old 
Congregational privilege of welcoming the ad- 
vice and aiding the efforts of such a board or 
not according to their sovereign pleasure. 

Omaha, Neb. HvuBERrtT C. HERRING. 


Let Us Develop Existing Agencies 


As to reasons for closer affiliation, they are: 
(1) To prevent wasteful and discrediting divi- 
sions and competition. (2) To strengthen the 
support of weak churches, city missions 
and other existing enterprises. (3) To initiate 
new work on the united action of all the 
churches in the vicinage. (4) To develop 
esprit de corps and mutual helpfulness. (5) 
To insure better co-operation with other de- 
nominations in affairs calling for joint action. 
It is too difficult for us to speak and act as a 
unit with other units. (6) To faciliate federa- 
tion and union with more compact denomina- 
tions. We must yield something as well as 
they. 


The churches in cities and districts are al- 


ready united in local associations or confer- 
ences, which in large and expanding parts of 
the country are the custodians of both church 
and ministerial standing. These bodies, orig- 
inally formed for spiritual fellowship, may 
enlarge their functions to cover the whole 
range of church fellowship. One or two new 
officers and committees may be created, e. ., 
an advisory committee, or the duties of exist- 
ing ones increased. The association would 
then be prepared to administer city missions, 
church extension, or any other district work. 
In the largest cities the two or three associa- 
tions may easily form a central representative 
body. The church association is our char- 
acteristic expression of local fellowship. It 
is better to develop it than to add other agen- 
cies. No organization could be nearer to the 
individual churches. To preserve our dis- 
tinctive independence it is only necessary to 
leave each church free-handed in those parts 
of its work not involving other churches, and 
to make church standing depend solely, as at 
present, on membership in the association, 
and not at all on participation in the work 
undertaken. 


Berkeley, Cal. C. S. NAsuH. 


The Isolated Church Doomed 


We have guarded the principle of liberty 
with such zeal as to get ourselves into a bond- 
age which has been long hampering the ex- 
pansion of our denominational life. Men 
have been so afraid of interfering with the 
independence of the local church that they 
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have been afraid to get together for good 
work. But we are living in an age of co- 
operation. The isolated church like the iso- 
lated laborer or merchant or millionaire is 
doomed. Only as men come together are they 
able to meet present day problems and bear 
the burdens which a new age rolls upon them. 
All over the country our wide-awake clergy; 
men and laymen are feeling that the time has 
come for aconsolidation of our Congregational 
forces. We must in some way or other get 
closer together. We will not surrender our 
liberty, but we will learn that there is a 
“law” of liberty, and that in order to main- 
tain our liberty we must perfect our organiza- 
tion. In an age which demands action we 
must get ourselves into such shape as that it 
shall be possible for us to act. Each church 
is indeed a power, and the time calls for a 
concert of the powers. 
Dr. C. E. JEFFERSON. 
In the Broadway Tabernacle Tidings. 


Today’s Methods for Today’s Needs 


Our Congregational democracy is moving 
through freedom to unity, through democracy 
to republicanism. The necessity that drove 
the colonial federation to become a nation is 
making us one denomination. In the simple 
colonial days two or three self-supporting 
churches of the same polity might exist side 
by side in the same small town. Now all this 
is changed. We havea few strong and many 
weak churches in our large cities. We have 
dying churches in our country villages. We 
havea host of missions. The growth of popu- 
lation, the changes from country to city life, 
the incoming of the aliens has brought this 
about. The old institutions are outgrown. 
We cannot go back in state or church. The 
forms of state life have progressed in co-oper- 
ative combination. In vain do we try to stay 
a similar progress in our federated churches. 
They must progress with all other social insti- 
. tutions or they must perish. Creatures that 
adapt themselves to their environment thrive; 
institutions that are capable of such adaptation 
come down to us, go down to our successors. 
We must adapt our institution of Congrega- 
tionalism to the age. President Tucker has 
said, ‘‘Congregationalism thus far is not a 
success in the cities.” Why not? Because it 
has stood in its colonial regimentals. Because 
it has no new dress for theage. We have the 
men, we have the means. Let us have the 
methods of today and we will meet the day’s 
need. ALLEN E. Cross. 
From an address delivered at the first meeting of the 

New Union Conference. ' 

Boston, Mass. 


Recent Papers and Addresses on This 
General Subject 


Within the last few months several impor- 
tant and valuable papers and addresses on this 
general subject have been read, of which 
we subjoin a list. We shall be glad to be 
apprised of others that might properly be 
included: 


THE FUNCTION OF CONGREGATIONALISM IN 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY, by 
Rey. O. S. Davis, Newtonville, Mass. 

POSSIBLE CHANGES IN OUR CONGREGATIONAL 
Pouity, by Rev. W. R. Campbell, Roxbury, Mass., 
published in part in The Congregationalist, April 18. 

CONGREGATIONALISM AND THE AGE, by George 
P. Morris of The Congregationalist. ‘ 

POSSIBILITIES OF A MUNICIPAL CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION, by Rey. Allen E, Cross, Old South 
Church, Boston. 

UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES OF CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM, by Rey. J. H. Chandler, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

ASSOCIATIONS AND COUNCILS AS FACTORS IN 
CONGREGATIONALISM, by Prof. Charles 8. Nash, 
Berkeley, Cal., printed as a pamphlet. 





Every gift of God is an invitation to claim a 
greater—grace for grace. But most men stop 
very quickly on this way, and thus they never 
reach the full blessing.—Godet. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


Sunday Morning at Plymouth 

Your correspondent, for the sake of The 
Congregationalist readers, will visit for the 
next few Sundays some leading churches of 
this section. 

Where first? The Congregationalist itself 
solves the problem; for with the remarkable 
Beecher number in his hands, where else could 
he go than to historic Plymouth? Reminders 
of the renowned preacher he found much in 
evidence. On the weekly calendar appears a 
notice of a Henry Ward Beecher mission circle 
and also a request for old copies of Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons; a deacon officiating at the com- 
munion service is a son of Plymouth’s famous 
pastor; and all strangers are directed to the 
memorable lecture-room, Beecher’s favorite 
spot, where a remarkably good portrait of him 
hangs, always lighted after the morning serv- 
ice. 

The day was bitter cold; yet the auditorium 
was comfortably filled. A chorus of twenty- 
five voices, ten less than the usual number, 
under the direction of Mr. Scott Wheeler, ren- 
dered West’s Rejoice, Rejoice, Ye Nations, 
and as an offertory Mendelssohn’s Song of the 
Wise Men. The service itself was simple. 
The pastor was assisted by his associate, Rev. 
W. P. Harmon, who made the announcements 
and remained on the platform. 

A noticeable feature in the reception of 
members was the fact that of all who united 
by letter only five came from Congregational 
churehes—three of these in one family and 
two from England. An effective introduction 
to the communion service was the singing by 
the church quartet of Our Heavenly Home, 
whose words and music were written by a 
member present, Gen. Horatio C. King. On 
the calendar appeared Mr. Tewksbury’s beauti- 
ful and comprehensive sentiment, headed, A 
Business Man’s New Year Endeavor. 

The pastor, Dr. N. D. Hillis, preached on 
Our Resolutions for the New Year and How 
to Convert Them into Right Conduct and 
Character. Heisa happy collaborator of in- 
teresting incidents and observations, weaving 
them, with his interpretations, into a thought- 
ful, instructive and inspiring homily. He 
speaks without notes; his diction is faultless; 
his gestures few and unstudied; his attitude 
erect and sympathetic; his hold on the atten- 
tion of his auditors remarkable. In speaking 
he is somewhat dramati¢. His emphasis of a 
needed lesson, ‘‘ the best is yet to be”—that 
no man should ever feel that he has attained 
his zenith—was forceful and impressive. 


A Growing Brooklyn Church 

Four years ago last October a little church 
was formed in Flatbush, a promising section 
of Brooklyn, with Rev. C. T. Chase as pastor. 
This organization now has a membership of 
270, with 480 in its Sunday school. So thor- 
oughly is the church organized that a year ago 
all but 64 attendants were enrolled in some 
branch of the work, a number probably di- 
minished this year. Few churches can boast 
of Flatbush’s record: though since its organ- 
ization the church has never countenanced a 
paid entertainment and never has rented its 
pews, yet every department has closed the 
year with money in its treasury. A King’s 
Guild for girls and young women has five 
circles, each in charge of some special work, 
such as the Salvation Army, the city mission, 
hospitals, Sunbeam and Italian Missions and 
work among poor families. A Boys’ Philan- 
thropic Club supports a boy in Tuskegee by 
money earned in making and selling burnt 
wood, bent iron, ete. The church specially 
emphasizes home and city mission work; and 
by systematized efforts provided for 30 local 
families and 228 children of the city at Christ- 
mas time. 


Another Promising Church 


Few haveany conception of either the extent 
or the rapid development of Brooklyn. Out 





beyond Flatbush is a rapidly growing section, 
where over eighty houses are now in process 
of construction, and where the coming Penn- 
sylvania tunnel line and the present elevated 
road will intersect. When the tunnel is com- 
plete this section will be only 30 minutes’ ride 
from New York. Last June a Congregational 
church was recognized here, Rey. Mr. Chase 
of Flatbush having been instrumental in its 
formation; and Dec. 30 a reception was held 
for the new pastor, Rev. L. H. Johnson. The 
church, known as Manhattan Terrace, has 
now 52 members, no other is in the field and 
people of all denominations are uniting in 
support of the new organization. Over $1,500 
are already raised for a new edifice. 


Dixon. 
A Presbyterian Campaign 


The Evangelistic Committee of the Presby- 
tery of New York has planned a series of 
union meetings which will reach almost every 
section of Manhattan. They began last week 
in four centers, besides the usual Week of 
Prayer services in many individual churches. 
This week they are holding in five centers, the 
Bronx, on Washington Heights, two on the 
east side of Central Park, and one in Harlem. 
Drs. Chapman, Gray and Walton are the 
special preachers. Five large West Side 
churches also unite in special services, with 
Dr. Patterson of Philadelphia for this week’s 
preacher. The campaign is to culminate the 
middle of February in a religious conference 
in Fifth Avenue Church, with Campbell Mor- 
gan as leader. Baptists are planning a similar 
campaign. 


A Long Island Dedication 


The First Congregational Church of Dun- 
ton, L. I., has completed its new edifice, and 
dedication services were held the last Sunday 
in the old year. Dr. Cadman preached and 
Mr. Williams of Pilgrim Church and Mr. Lig- 
gett of Richmond Hill took part. The new 
$4,000 building is a frame structure which re- 
places the one burned a little ever a year ago, 
and has been dedicated without debt. A spe- 
cial service was held in the evening of the day 
of dedication, at which Drs. Ingersoll, Shel- 
ton and Richards were speakers. Rey. J. G. 
Roberts is pastor. c. 


A Decade of Leadership 


Rey. Henry M. Brown has just completed 
ten years of eminently useful service as pas- 
tor of Christ Church, on Mt. Hope. Under 
the able and wise leadership of this modest 
man, possessed of fine academic degrees, the 
little missionary church of only fourteen 
members has grown to a membership of 104, 
a Sabbath school of 250, and with no outside 
help now pays a salary considerably larger 
than was paid when the church received aid. 


Progress of a New Church 


Claremont Park Church received twelve 
members at the last communion. It now wor- 
ships in a portable building, which has been 
tastefully fitted up, and is well adapted to 
religious purposes. The church has called a 
council to meet Jan. 15 to examine its work 
and records, to receive it, if deemed advis- 
able, to Congregational fellowship, and to in- 
stall Rev. J. C. Whiting, its wise and able 
organizer, as pastor. M. 





The fourth annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Churches will be held in Provi- 
dence, Feb. 1, 2, opening on Monday evening 
and continuing through Tuesday. The need 
of co-operative action among churches in city 
and country will be discussed. Drs. S. P. 
Cadman and F. M. North, President Perry of 
Marietta College, President Faunce of Brown 
University and other well-known men are on 
the program. 
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The Music of the Church 


A visitor in a Vermont Congregational 
church was impressed with the music of a 
small volunteer choir, and especially with the 
spiritual effect due to the blending of the 
voices in an exquisite harmony. Inquiry re- 
vealed that these half dozen had sung to- 
gether a number of years, during which their 
voices had grown unconsciously into an adap- 
tation to each other. Many church choirs hay- 
ing voices superior in natural endowments 
and training could not equal them. 

If there is restlessness in the pastoral rela- 
tions, there is even more change in the choir 
loft, especially where the singers are paid, 
This is a great mistake. Many music com- 
mittees think that if they have four good 
voices, the desired result will be obtained. It 
is well to remember that no choir does its 
best work the first year. Three years will 
enable it to approach its maximum, and even 
then there is room for improvement. Not 
only must the voices of the singers become ac- 
customed to each other, but also to the organ- 
ist, the organ, the church and its acoustic 
properties, the minister and the congregation. 
Permanency in the choir loft has its value as 
well as permanence in the pastorate. Churches 
should recognize this more than they do. If 
your choir is working together well, do not 
mar it by changing even one of them. 

* * * 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid at this 
time on the wisdom of planning the music for 
the year, at least in its general outlines. In 
most churches, however, the special music is 
planned entirely for the second service, where, 
too often, it is used simply as a bait to draw 
out a reluctant congregation. With the ex- 
ception of Christmas and Easter, seldom is 
any special use made of the music in the morn- 
ing. This should not be so, for it is then that 
the people best able to enter into the spirit of 
the occasion are present. One New England 
church is accustomed to have series of two, 
three or four morning services, when succes- 
sive portions of some great musical work are 
given, in connection with the sermon, which 
is on the same theme. Then some following 
Sunday evening, all the music of the work is 
given without the sermon. Thus Elijah, 
Gaul’s Ruth, Dubois’ Last Seven Words, and 
other standard productions were sung. The 
plan now is to give on the two Sundays be- 
fore Christmas and on Christmas Sunday 
three groups of selections from the Messiah, 
with three sermons on Christ, all the selec- 
tions to be repeated together some subsequent 
Sunday evening. In this way is obtained all 
the advantage for the evening service, while 
gre«tly enriching the morning service, which 
deserves and appreciates the best. 

* * * 

Why should we Congregationalists not have 
an occasional Sunday morning service given 
up entirely to worship? The Roman Cath- 
olics have many without a sermon, and so do 
the Episcopalians. It would not dishonor the 
sermon, and would be far better than the ‘‘ mu- 
sical services’? so popular in the evening. 
What a pity that we cannot banish that phrase 
*“musical service,’’ and substitute the phrase 
** service of worship.’’ Perhaps it would be 
easier to make it less of a concert and more 
an hour of true worship, if we did. 

* * * 

We have a response to the prayer, by the 
choir, in many of our churches, but some min- 
isters fail to realize how much they might 
gain by uniting with the prayer the preceding 
anthem and the response following it. When 
the anthem is one of worship let the prayer 
which follows it commence with worship, 
using in its opening sentence the closing sen- 
tence of the anthem or one conspicuous in it. 
If it be one of thanksgiving, or penitence, or 
submission, let the prayer take up its thought. 


The pastor, knowing also what the respones 
by the choir is to be, can incorporate its words 
or sentiments in the close of his prayer, and 
thus bring the people into spiritual harmony 
with it. This may sound somewhat artificial, 
but if tried, both choir and pastor will find it 
spiritually quickening, and the warmth of 
worship that comes to them will touch the 
people, and make the throne of grace seem 


much nearer. 


* * 


Most of the sacred cantatas and oratorios 
were produced originally for presentation by 
choral societies rather than by church choirs. 
The use of such works as part of our religious 
services, however, has led to the production 
of some that evidently have in mind the 
Church. Nearly a year ago mention was made 
in The Congregationalist of ‘‘The Pilgrims, 
A Cantata of the Holy Land,” published by 
G. Schirmer of New York. A trio from this 
work was given in the Christmas number. 
Other recent publications of the same firm 
will be of interest to those planning church 
music for the winter. The first three are 50 
cents net, and the others 75 cents net. 

at * 

‘The Way Of Penitence, a Cantata for Lent 
or—General Use,’”’ music by R. Huntington 
Woodman is dignified, substantial, singable, 
and embodies two hymns for the congregation. 
“The Holy Night, a Christmas Cantata,’ by 
John Hyatt Brewer, contains no congrega- 
tional hymns, but in its musical development 
gives musical setting to some fine hymns 
appropriate to the season. ‘‘The Resurrec- 
tion, According to St. John,” by F. F. Bul- 
lard, also uses choice hymns, with Scripture 
passages to be read between the parts. The so- 
prano solo, ‘‘ Art thou weary ?” is particularly 
good. ‘*‘The Holy Infant,” by the same au- 
thor is not difficult, and has excellent accom- 
paniments. ‘“O Little Town of Bethlehem”’ 
is a good contralto solo. It covers all the in- 
cidents of the infancy of Jesus. Thomas G. 
Shepard attempts a difficult task in ‘* The 
Sermon on the Mount,” presenting the beati- 
tudes, light and love, good works, faith and 
reward. It is, however, ground covered by 
few and has its place among musical works. 

* . * 

“The Man of Nazareth,” by James H. 
Rogers, treats of the last supper, Gethsemane, 
the trial and death of Jesus. The ground 
covered doesenot permit the musical elabora- 
tion that some might wish, but the music nota- 
bly follows and interprets the sentiment of 
the words. ‘‘ David’s Lament,’ by Angelo 
M. Read, treats of the relations of David and 
Jonathan, including David’s lament over Jon- 
athan, the hymn, ‘‘ Blest be the tie that 
binds,” being added as an alto solo, by Michal. 
The opening chorus is very effective; some of 
the chorus work is rather difficult. 

Two works by C. Whitney Coombs deserve 
special mention. In both Mr. Coombs has in- 
troduced an instrumental interlude, and in 
the first an instrumental prelude. Too many 
of our musical works lack this element. We 
are launched into the work without sufficient 
preparation, and are rushed from one emotion 
to another without the aid of some musical 
transition. ‘‘The First Christmas’ includes 
the annunciation and the meeting with Eliza- 
beth as well as the nativity. Particularly fine 
is the tenor and baritone duet, ‘‘ See you not 
yon radiant star.” ‘‘The Ancient of Days,” 
based on Scripture selections, and the hymn 
**Q Worship the King” contains smoothly 
flowing harmonies, offers considerable variety 
in contrasts, has an effective tenor obligato 
with chorus, a good quartet and closes with a 
strong fugal climax. 





We have too little praying face to face with 
God every day.—A, A. Bonar. 


The Organist Who Leads 
BY REV. F. 8. HYDE, GROTON, CT. 


~All leading organists are not organists who 
lead. Playing a Bach fugue with both tech- 
nical and mental grasp does not include, as 
the greater the less, the playing a tune which 
a congregation are to sing. To keep with a 
congregation and still lead them is no small 
task, while to inspire up to the singing point 
thoge who had not intended to sing is little 
short of genius. 

Any one who can render, for example, the 
Marché Pontificale, by Gounod, has enough 
technique to conduct any ordinary tune in the 
service of praise. But with technique his 
work has only begun. 

Take as an illustration the playing of the 
tune Lead, Kindly Light before the singing. 
The first two lines drift lightly forth from 
stops of the Salcional class, modified by slight 
movements of the swell pedal. At ‘‘ The night 
is dark,” the soprano is committed to a gentle 
flute which purls through the next two lines, 
care being taken to bring out the tenor of 
‘* Lead Thou me on” by giving it to a reed. 
‘Keep Thou my feet” calls imperatively for, 
strings, which inerease in stress as far as 
** The distant scene’; the cooing between so- 
prano and alto at ‘‘One step enough” brings 
in the flute once more and the verse ends as it 
began with the Salcional. The quartet now 
rises and the congregation listen respectfully 
to the rendition of the hymn. 

This organist fails because he makes a 
wrong appeal to his audience. He does not 
call upon them to do something; he requests 
them to listen. He arouses their esthetic 
attention. They are made to feel that it 
would be a pity to break in upon this flow 
of sweetness. Here lies the reason for the 
success of a precentor. The moment he starts 
in the congregation feel to a man that they 
can sing and must. Listening here is out of 
the question; all that is left is to join in 
heartily. But the drawn-out sweetness of 
the organ and choir under consideration af- 
fects an audience in such a way that they 
look on in rapture, but will not interfere with 
what is already going so well. 

Now let an organist play over the tune in 
a way which says—and the people will under- 
stand it—‘*‘Come, let us all sing this grand 
hymn,” and the wandering shreds of attention 
will be brought together in a glowing coluinn 
of praise. A clioir, being naturally sensitive 
to the inner meaning of what is piped, will 
be the first to catch the kindling enthusiasm. 
Given an ordinarily good organ, congrega- 
tional singing means the right sort of organ- 
ist; and he wins or loses the day in playing 
before the singing begins. 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. AND II. 

Marshall Dee, a young city doctor, is ordered to 
Maine for a three months’ vacation. On landing 
he meets an old college mate, Paul Shepard, now 
pastor of the sardine canning community. Next 
morning he runs across his friend bowling in an im- 
provised alley in an old factory, one room of which 
is used for religious services. Later, while lying 
on the beach he overhears words which excite his 
curiosity. This is intensified by the minister’s 
agitation when he repeats them. In the evening he 
attends a service and is attracted by the voice of 
one of the singers. Remembering that he has left 
a book on the beach he ceases his attempt to get 
a better view of the singer and slips down to the 
shore. He comes upon the man whom he over- 
heard in the morning, trying to bribe a young fellow 
to sell liquor on the Fourth, but the lad, strength- 
ened by the words of songs which float out from the 
meeting, refuses. 


CHAPTER III. GUY WILSON—NAN RHODES 


—Men at her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

I said nothing to Shepard about the scene 
on the beach. It was not in my nature to 
exert myself to listen to tales of woe. Besides, 
I had a desire to see what might unfold with- 
out interference. In the moral warfare I was 
long accustomed to sitting an idle spectator. 
But one morning of the following week, as I 
was book-browsing in his study, Shepard 
suddenly pushed aside his work, dropped his 
pen, and turning his chair toward~me began 
to talk. He was graphic in description and 
recital. 

** About that young man whom we saw seal- 
ing at the ‘ Resurrection,’ by the first table. 
I saw you studying him the day we were 
there. He came from Camden last summer. 
There was pretty good material in him, as 
you probably think. How much he drank 
before he came here I don’t know. He proba- 
bly teok his start some timeago, but he hadn’t 
been here long before he was going down hill 
so fast I could see him slide. Then he would 
halt and turn, and try to climb the hill. His 
boarding-mistress took interest in him. She 
talked to him likea mother. It annoyed him 
at first. She told me about it in this way: 

*** Mrs. Cook,’ he said to me, ‘I don’t want 
to be lectured—you’d better let me alone.’ 
Then he began to take it kindly, and when 
he’d come home from work he’d dance up to 
the sink and say, ‘I’m all right tonight, Mrs. 
Cook.’ And it prided him that I’d taken a 
notion to him. Then he would have days 
when he would look so black that I daren’t 
say a word. I knew the trouble and I’d say 
to the carpenter, ‘O Mr. Todd, look out for 
Guy today!’ 

***One night when we had finished supper 
he jumped up so quick that we all guessed 
what had come over him. We looked at each 
other. Then one of the girls spoke up and 
said, ‘Go down to the post-office with us, 
Guy,’ ‘Can’t tonight, girls—can’t wait.’ But 
they snatched his hat and got him laughing, 
and slipped on their jackets and hurried off 
together. And the girls brought him back, 
too, and kept him at his guitar all the evening. 
They told me next day that when they passed 
some of the boys going to the wharf Guy 
spoke up suddenly and said, ‘There, girls, 
see what you’ve saved me from.’ 

“That was Mrs. Cook’s story. 

‘*Then sometimes when snares were thick, 
or nights when the boats came over the bay 
with liquor from Highton, Guy would slip, 
and slip to the bottom. But one thing seemed 
to count with him; or rather—one young 
woman. That was Nan Rhodes.” 

He leaned back with a painfully absent air. 

**Nan Rhodes ?”’ 

** Yes,’”’ still absently. 





By Charles Poole Cleaves 


‘* Well, where are you, man?” I said im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Come back and tell me who Nan 
Rhodes is.” 

“ That’s the trouble. I can’t. When I think 
about it I always collapse into a state of fancy- 
ing. O, of course, I can tell you this: she’s 
Anna Rhodes, a hazel-eyed ‘ blue-nose’ from 
Nova Scotia, who packs fish in the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion.’ But that’s all I know of her biography 
—I think no one here knows much more. Evi- 
dently she has lived in the states; she brought 
her church letter from St. Botolph’s. But she 
came here from some little town up in Annap- 
olis Valley, in Nova Scotia, and took a tene- 
ment for housekeeping in a small cottage near 
the ‘ Acre.’ It belongs to the corporation that 
owns most of the factories. What she is 
passes my understanding—and stirs my in- 
quisitiveness.”’ 

“Well, what has she to do with Guy Wil- 
son?’’ 

‘*Perhaps not much personally—perhaps a 
great deal. I don’t know. Once last year 
Guy nearly walked into a trap, eyes wide 
open. Some imps were lying in wait for him 
one Sunday night to tell him that Bob Derrah, 
who is night-watch at the ‘Scrimmage,’ was 
sick and no one but Guy could take his place. 
You can guess what kind of a scheme they 
may have laid to trap the poor fellow. Nan 
Rhodes heard a whisper of it. Before he 
reached the church door, coming out from the 
meeting, she stepped up to him—he came the 
week before, and she had never spoken to 
him previously, I suppose—and said: 

***Guy, I’ve broken a guitar-string. Can’t 
you let me have one? Can I get it tonight?’ 

““* Why, yes—certainly,’ he stammered. 

***Come on, girls, let’s hurry.’ And she 
swept him off with a half-dozen girls, and. it 
was not till a week later that some one told 
him a part of the story, and he guessed the 
rest. 

** After that he noticed that she watched 
him. The fact is she watches everybody, but 
not obtrusively. We know it, that’s all. But, 
as Nat Murray says, she never takes down the 
bars. Guy carried fish that summer. When 
he had the blues she threw one of her irresisti- 
ble jokes at him as he dumped fish on her ta- 
ble. When he was drinking, if he had sense 
enough to work, he could see that she pre- 
tended at first not to see him; if he kept at it 
she would look at him some day with a mute, 
‘ Where’s your manhood?’ air that would al- 
most soberhim. Soit went, offand on, through 
the fall. You may think there was little influ- 
ence in that—not enough to count; but—I 
watched. I thought it did. 

‘*] made the best acquaintance with him I 
could. It’s hard for a pastor to get full confi- 
dence. I bade him good-by at the wharf 
when he went away, and wrote him in the 
winter when I heard his older brother, the 
mainstay of the family, had died. But he 
came back drunk this spring. I was disap- 
pointed—thoroughly vexed. 

** Matters went on much as before, till one 
day, when the factories had been running day 
and night for a fortnight, and all hands were 
out of surts, and it was hot and the fish kept 


coming; then the ‘ Resurrection’ caught fire ~ 


in the sealing-room and that stopped work for 
a week of repairs. The women, mostly, had 
work at home; but the men had nothing to do 
and were tired enough not to care to do any- 
thing worth while. Some took the chance for 
a rest, some for a spree. 

**One day three of the young men, Guy 
among them, went over to Highton in a little 
cat-boat. A man who goes fishing with the 
devil doesn’t confess what he is fishing for 
till he gets his hook in the fish. Of course 
they found what they didn’t go after! 
**Coming back they bore straight for the 


wharf, lee bow on, with a beam wind and 
close hauled. I was down there. 

“** Luff! why don’t you luff?’ I shouted. 

**George Salter stood with his arms around 
the mast. ‘ Been a luffin’ her all day, cap’n,’ 
and he laughed so at his own drunken wit that 
he nearly fell overboard. My hair was rising 
and [ felt like a frost. They struck the corner 
of the wharf. George Salter pitched headlong 
into a scow loaded with coal. Henley jumped 
overboard and floundered ashore. But Guy 
had the tiller and his feet were snarled in the 
sheet. He went down with the boat. 

**T whipped down to the beach and pushed 
off in a punt; but Rob Arthur was ahead of 
me in a dory, with a book-hook, and in a very 
few minutes Guy was stretched on the beach. 
Then the reaction came; every one lost his 
wits. As much as I’ve lived by the water I 
am ashamed to say I never learned to revive 
the drowned. Who do you think did it? Nan 
Rhodes. She stamped her foot at the gaping 
crowd, pushed them back, tore off her apren- 
string and tied his tongue, squeezed the water 
out of him, pushed a block of wood under his 
shoulders, and was pumping breath into him 
in about the time I take to tell it.’’ 

** That saved him, evidently.” 

** Tt saved his life, doctor,” Shepard replied, 
slowly. ‘* Whether it saved him or not I don’t 
know. I’d feel more certain if he crossed the 
line.”” 

** To the Provinces?” I asked. 

He leaned upon his hand, gazed at me 
thoughtfully, and said quietly: ‘‘ ‘ Therefore 
if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away; behold, all things 
are become new.’”’ 

I thought of the scene on the beach on the 
memorable night of Guy’s battle with tempta- 
tion, and his ringing words. 

“Why don’t you talk religion to him?’’ 1 
asked as dryly as I could. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s a 
favorable time.’’ 

**That’s a hard question. Young men fight 
shy ofit. They don’t like to acknowledge that 
they need it. They don’t want to be religious 
till they can’t help it. You know Beecher once 
said that so long as all goes smoothly men 
imagine themselves equal to driving their own 
team, but when affairs begin to run away with 
them they cry out, ‘Where’s God? Where’s 
God?’ Now the only time when men feel the 
need of God’s help in temptation is apt to be 
when it is too late; God can’t help a man much 
when the bottle is halfway to his mouth.”’ 

‘Perhaps this young man is not of that 
kind,” I said, feeling the matter ought to be 
helped on, but loth to disclose an interest. 

*“*T hope not. Still—he keeps in his shell. 
Young men don’t realize the need of better 
companions, and it’s hard for us to say we 
can help them. I stood by the revolving dryer 
in the ‘ Butternut’ one day and watched a 
flaker stand upon it, inside, and try to swing 
it. Nat Murray came along. ‘* What are you 
trying to do?’ he drawled—‘ lift yourself by 
your boots?’ Morally, men try to do the 
same.”’ 

**Who’s Nat Murray?” I queried. 

Shepard brightened and laughed merrily. 

**O, he’s Nat Murray—a part of your new, 
unexplored country. Discover him yourself. 
You’ll find him by the fryer in the ‘ Butter- 
nut,’ if he hasn’t changed his post, with 
Yankee features, wit and philosophy traced 
on every line, pondering something deeper 
than the pan of boiling oil where he watches 
the fish. Or if he sits and waits for fish you’ll 
find him reading.”’ 

For the present I had heard enough of moral 
philosophy, though graphically illustrated. I 
changed the subject. 

** How do you celebrate the Fourth ?”’ 

** Next week, eh?” Shepard smiled and his 
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eyes looked afar, reminiscently. ‘‘O, in the 
usual down-east way: calithumpians, boat, bi- 
cycle, sack and potato races, with perhaps a 
greased pig or pole. Of course there are some 
unique features. The factories will furnish 
their specialties, I’ll warrant.’”’ The far-away 
look became anxious and perplexed. ‘‘ There 


White Oaks, 


And What It 
By 


The recent celebration of the 35th anniver- 
sary of organization of the church in the 
White Oaks, two and one-half miles north of 
Williams College, means more than the ordi- 
nary celebration of a home missionary church. 
Former workers sent letters glowing with ap- 
preciation; recent 
pastors came to 
share in the exer- 
cises; addresses 
were given by 
Prof. John Bas- 
com, Pres. Henry 
Hopkins and Dr. 
F. E. Emrich. 

This church has 
never had but 172 
members, all told. 
It started with 
twelve (one a stu- 
dent) and now has 
ninety-five. It has 
steadily grown in 
power and influ- 
ence until it has 
become the center 
of an active social 
and religious life. 
The community, 
which had a some- 
what hard reputa- 
tion years ago, has 
been transformed, 
and exercisesa 
wholesome in fiu- 
ence in town affairs, and some leading men 
of the town gladly attend the meetings of its 
Men’s Temple Club, recognizing their genuine 
interest and worth. One of its young men is 
now probably the youngest deacon in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Since the men of the place, in 1866, with 
Professor Hopkins, climbed the mountain at 
the head of the valley to cut the first stick of 
timber for the building, they have not ceased 
to labor for the enterprise. Seldom has reli- 
gion entered more practically into everyday 
life than here, and the many ‘‘ bees” of men, 
with their tools and teams, and women pre- 
paring the abundant dinner, have been occa- 
sions for strengthening the love of the people 
for their little chapel in the glen. 

But the church has served another purpose. 
It has been a practical Christian training 
school for many students of Williams. They 
have taught in its Sunday school, and have 
shared in its various meetings and social life. 
A grove between the college and White Oaks 
the college helpers christened ‘‘ Deborah 
Grove ” because there they knelt on their way 
to the meetings to pray that their hearts 
might become warm and tender like the 
mother-heart. Difficulties tested their faith 
and perseverance, but many a testimony of 
thankfulness for the fellowship and service 
here has come back. Williams men have been 
blessed in their noble service at this outpost. 

White Oaks has caught the hearts of many 
men and has helped them to their chosen fields 
of missionary service, some in the homeland, 
others in Turkey, Syria (a hymn in a Syrian 
hymn-book bears the name, White Oaks), 
India, China, Japan and South Africa. Prob- 
ably not less than a score of living Congrega- 
tional ministers in this country have been 
closely identified with this field. It has also 
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may be a sort of celebration you will hardly 
care to hear about today.”’ 

He turned again to his desk. I crossed to 
the window, and watched the sea, meditatively. 
Unshared, each of us held a vague prophecy of 
the Fourth. 

[To be continued) 


Williamstown 


Has Stood For 


REV. WARREN MORSE, BENNINGTON, VT. 


caught the hearts of laymen. The one most 
instrumental in driving the Louisiana Lottery 
out of the country has been one of the most 
devoted friends of this church since his col- 
lege days, once giving up a summer trip 
abroad and turning in the cash saved to help 
build the White 
Oaks parsonage. 
: Space fails to 
>. tell of all the loyal 
eo friends, yet I must 
ei speak of its chief 
personality, one 
whose memory is 
still. a living re- 
membrance to 
many there now, 
though it is thirty 
years since the 
barefoot children 
of White Oaks 
trudged over to 
his funeral serv- 
ice and cast their 
armfuls of wild 
flowers into his 
grave. ad 

Prof. Albert 
Hopkins was the 
man, less famous 
than his brother 
Mark, but deeply 
loved by a great 
host. It was writ- 
ten of him soon 
after his death, ‘‘ Wherever else the alumni 
of Williams College may wander for great 
men, their eyes will turn lovingly to him 
as their type of Christian manhood.” ‘ Prof. 
Al.,’’ as the people love to call him, was 
a scientist, teacher and preacher. Of great 
originality and firmness of will, he organized 
and conducted the jirst natural history 
expedition in this country; built the first 
astronomical observatory devoted exclusively 
to purposes of instruction; and established 
the first noon prayer meeting. Of this last, 
one has said, ‘‘ It was the most firm, persist- 
ent and steadily influential means of religious 
life that I have ever had occasion to observe.” 

His diary reads like Robertson’s life for 
introspection, and he was well along in years 
before he won the calm of a simple faith. In 
the valley of suffering, when his wife passed 
away after years of painful sickness, and his 
only child was killed in one of the battles of 
the Civil War, he came to his highest spiritual 
attainments. Of a strong evangelistic temper- 
ament he left no stone unturned in seeking to 
win to Christ the students, and people in out- 
lying districts as well. 

For many years Sunday school and neigh- 
borhood meetings had been held in the White 
Oaks, but Professor Hopkins was convinced 
that a building was needed to insure perma- 
nency, and the chapel was dedicated free of 
debt in 1866. It was discovered after his 
death that he had given over $800 of the 
nearly $2,000 it cost. Besides this expendi- 
ture, in order to enter more fully into the 
life of the community, he had bought a small 
farm in the neighborhood. Was not this the 
first college settlement? 

He was even greater than his friends real- 
ized in his day. The simple, broad covenant 
which he drew up for the White Oaks Church, 
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redolent with love to God and man, has been 
adopted by other churches in Maine and 
Massachusetts. In his memory, there hangs 
in the steeple of the Congregational church 
of Williamstown a bell with this inscription, 
“* He, being dead, yet speaketh.’’ 





A Home Missionary Superin- 
tendent for the Central East 


Rev. Charles A. Jones of Kane, Pa., re- 
cently elected home missionary superintend- 
ent for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Virginia 
and West Virginia, is admirably adapted to 
take the oversight of this large and inter- 
esting field. He has had a successful pastor- 
ate at Kane for over thirteen years, and a 
beautiful church and parsonage are part of 
the fruit of his labors on that airy height of 
the Alleghanies. A fine heredity has well 
prepared him for this large work, his father 
having been the late Rev. Lemuel Jones, long 
well known and greatly beloved as a general 
missionary of the Home Missionary Society in 
the Middle and Eastern states. A Phillips- 
Andover and Amherst College man, he re- 
ceived his theological training at Union Semi- 
nary, New York, and was for a time actively 
associated with Mr. Moody in his meetings- 
He is a fine singer as well as preacher, and 
has an attractive and magnetic personality. 
As a state consulting editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist he has shown himself master of a 
picturesque and pleasing style, keeping well 
abreast of modern movements in the church. 
As a speaker in the recent campaign of the 
Congregational Church Building Society, his 
addresses were greatly enjoyed. His intimate 
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personal knowledge of the field he is to super- 
vise is due to the fact that he has for years 
been the state registrar of Pennsylvania. 

His field is a broad empire, embracing six 
states besides the District of Columbia, and 
is rich in opportunities for Congregational 
development. It has 160 Congregational 
churches, with 23,235 members, but its popu- 
lation is developing so rapidly that we could 
readily have there 300 churches with 50,000 
members within two decades, without en- 
croaching on the work of other denomina- 
tions. Mr. Jones brings to this problem, 
vigor, courage, aggressive energy, rare tact, 
and seasoned wisdom which promise success. 
He will prove a worthy successor of the late 
Rev. T. W. Jones, D. D., who accomplished 
an important work in his fifteen years’ super- 
intendency. a: &. 





The Year-Book of the Congregational 
churches of England, Wales and Scotland, 
just issued, shows that 1903 has been a year of 
gain. In England and Wales there are nine- 
teen more churches, 3,000 more sittings, 4,300 
more church members and eighteen more cler- 
gymen. In Scotland there has been an in- 
crease of 2,000 members. 


. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Good Deed Dieth Not 


BY EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 


If faith in God remaineth and dieth not, 

If love abiding ever is ne’er forgot, 

If kindness is eternal as heaven o’erhead, 

O friend o’ mine that sleepeth, thou art not 
dead! 


Within my heart and life I love to cherish 

The word of eheer thou gavest, that cannot 
perish, 

The loving grasp that took my halting hand, 

The kindly smile my heart could understand. 


Yea, wrapt close within my own heart’s glow, 

I hold thy life and will not let it go, 

While God is love, and love is not a lie, 

O friend o’ mine that sleepeth, thou canst not 
die! 





The field of periodical lit- 
a Awe erature devoted to the 

interests of the home is 
by no means overcrowded, and there is 
room for a first-class magazine intended 
to help mothers in the care of their chil- 
dren. We are glad te welcome, there- 
fore, the new magazine, American Moth- 
erhood, two numbers of which we have 
already received. The editors, Mrs. Es- 
telle M. H. Merrill and Dr. Mary Wood- 
Allen, are both experienced mothers, 
leaders in movements for social better- 
ment and journalists of wide reputation. 
They have both been connected with the 
work of the American Mothers’ Associa- 
tion, of which American Motherhood is 
to be the official organ, having absorbed 
The American Mother, which was founded 
and edited by Dr. Wood-Allen. The new 
magazine presents an attractive appear- 
ance in make-up and the character of the 
articles. It promises contributions from 
competent and well-known writers, while 
the correspondence department offers the 
young mother an opportunity of advice 
from experts on the problems which in- 
terest her from time to time. 


A young girl, joining a 
group of waiting friends 
on their way to a dinner party, apologized 
for a moment’s delay by explaining that 
she had stopped to reread a letter for an 
amusing story. ‘‘You know how the 
dear old Colonel relishes a joke, and it is 
sure to fit in somewhere during dinner. 
I am not brilliant or original myself, but 
I can borrow from those who are,’ she 
finished laughingly. We understood then 
why this comparatively plain young 
woman is a welcome guest. As a friend 
said of her, ‘‘ Alice dresses her mind with 
as much care as she does her body when 
she goes into company.”’ But the point 
is not merely in the accumulation of good 
stories, it is in the taste and tact which 
discerns exactly where they will fit in. 
Stories succeed only when we make them 
our own and fit them to their new en- 
vironment. But the habit of preparing 
the mind for company is one which will 
certainly add both to social charm and 
ease. The preparations for social gath- 
erings should not all be made by the en- 
tertainer and the dressmaker. No form 
of entertainment takes the place of the 
fine art of conversation. We can always 
consider the interests of people we are to 


Mental Full-Dress 


meet, and the habit of remembering ma- 
terial for social entertainment can easily 
be formed. Mental full-dress, free from 
all preoccupation or selfish carelessness, 
is a duty we owe to our hosts as well as 
to ourselves. 





A Brave Little Tennesseean 
BY MARY A. PAGE 


‘* What is it?’ said John. 

‘*Can it be a schoolhouse in this unin- 
habited region?” I answered with an- 
other question. 

The doors were wide open, hats and 
sunbonnets hung on pegs, dinner-pails 
and baskets hung under them and, lis- 
tening, one detected the murmur of reci- 
tations. 

“Where can all these children come 
from? I asked. 

‘*O, the woods are full of them,’’ re- 
sponded John; adding, ‘‘ Let us go in’’— 
for where children gather, there goes John. 

We drove around the building, tied the 
pony and knocked at the schoolhouse 
door, to be welcomed with a smile on the 
part of the teacher and a curious stare on 
the part of the pupils. 

The inside of the schoolroom was a 
chapter of half a century ago brought 
into the twentieth century. Desks and 
benches were carved by the jackknives 
of schoolboys of many generations. A 
few pictures cut from newspapers deco- 
rated the walls; a few flowers languished 
in tin cans on the window sill; and at a 
blackboard at the end of the room two 
lads were ‘‘doing examples.’”’ Not a 
map or chart assisted the study of geog- 
raphy or history. 

** Are the children clever? ’’ I asked. 

‘*O, they have quite the ordinary ca- 
pacity for learning,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ but 
when they have only three months of 
schooling during the year, with nine 
months to forget, I find myself going 
year after year over the same ground 
with them.”’ 

At that. moment, from the window I 
noted a novel conveyance approaching. 
It was a child’s cart in which sat, ap- 
parently, a very little boy, drawn by a 
calf. An older and larger boy was guid- 
ing the progress of this unusual steed. 
A few minutes later he came into the 
schoolroom, bringing in his arms the 
younger child, whom he deposited in a 
chair. 

‘“‘O!” I said, inadvertently and sym- 
pathetically; for the smaller lad was a 
cripple since three years of age and now 
fourteen, with no use of legs or the right 
arm or hand, and only a partial use of 
the left hand. 

‘*How often do you come?” I asked 
him. 

“*O, every day,’’ he answered from a 
bright, intelligent face. 

‘** And how far away do you live?”’ 

‘*Only a mile.’’ 

‘*You and that little calf must be very 
fond of each other,” I continued. 

‘“*O yes, we’re pretty good friends. He 
always knows when he is being yoked 
that he is going to school.’ 

“The boys are all kind to you?”’ I in- 
quired. 4 





““O yes, everybody is good to me,” he 
said, simply. 

And then, because I wanted to know 
his attitude toward life, that seemed to 
have so cruelly limited him, I said, gen- 
tly, “Don’t you sometimes wish you 
could get out and have a frolic with the ° 
other boys?” 

. And this was his patient and noble an- 
swer: ‘‘No; I become used to sitting in 
my chair. And then I have my books.’” 

At the mention of books his face was 
illumined, and I found he had read books 
of travel, history, descriptions of .new 
inventions; in fact, he seemed the most 
up-to-date person under that antiquated 
roof. I could not forbear telling him of 
men who had become eminent, like Faw- 
cett of London, Ebers the novelist, whose 
physical conditions were similar to his 
own by limitation of physical infirmity. 
And although I saw his face light with 
hope at these words of cheer, I knew he 
already had the secret of contentment 
and success. 

Passing out the door, the little wagon 
looked like a little chariot to me, with 
its humble bundle of stalks for Bossie’s 
dinner. Near at hand, fastened to a 
tree, stood Bossie himself, thoughtfully 
considering some of his own problems, 
very likely the nearness to dinner-time. 


Our Forefathers’ Clothes 


We are wont to think of our Puritan 
forbears, indeed we are determined to 
think of them, garbed in somber sad-col- 
ored garments, in a life devoid of color, 
warmth or fragrance. But sad color was 
not dismal and dull save in name; it was 
brown in tone and brown is warm, and 
being a primitive color is, like many 
primitive things, cheerful. Old England 
was garbed in hearty honest russet, even 
in the days of our colonization. Read 
the list of the garments of any master of 
the manor, of the honest English yeo- 
man, of our own sturdy English emi- 
grants from manor and farm in Suffolk 
and Essex. What did they wear across 
seas? What did they wear in the New 
World ? 

What they wore in England, namely: 
Doublets of leathers, all brown in tint: 
breeches of various tanned skins and 
hides; untanned leather shoes; jerkins 
of ‘“filomot’”’ or ‘‘phillymort’”’ (feuille 
morte), dead-leaf color; buff coats of fine 
buff leather; tawny camlet cloaks and 
jackets of ‘“‘da Boys” (which was wood 
color); russet hose; horseman’s coats of 
tan-colored linsey-woolsey or homespun 
ginger-lyne or brown perpetuana; fawn- 
colored mandillions and deer-colored cas- 
socks—all brown; and sometimes a hat 
of natural beaver. Here is a “‘falding’’ 
doublet of ‘‘treen color’”—and what is 
treen but wooden and wood color is 
brown again. 

It was a fitting dress for their condi- 
tions of life. The colonists lived close to 
nature—they touched the beginnings of 
things; and we are close to nature when 
all dress in russet. The homely “‘ butter- 
nuts”? of the Kentucky mountains ex- 
press this; so too does khaki, a good, 
simple native dye and stuff; so eagerly 
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welcomed, so closely cherished, as all 
good and primitive things should be. 

So when J think of my sturdy Puritan 
forbears in the summer planting of Salem 
and of Boston, I see them in ‘honest 
russet kersey ’’; gay, too, with the bright 
stamell-red of their waistcoats and the 
grain-red linings of mandillions; scarlet- 
capped are they, and enlivened with many 
a great scarlet cloak. I see them in this 
attire on shipboard, where they were 
greeted off Salem with ‘“‘a smell from the 
shore like the smell of a garden’’; I see 
them landing in happy June amid ‘‘ sweet 
wild strawberries and fair single roses.’’ 
I see them walking along the little lanes 
and half-streets in which for many years 
bayberry and sweet fern lingered. 

Scented with Caedar and Sweet Fern 

From Heat’s reflection dry, 
wrote of that welcome shore one colonist 
who came on the first ship, and noted in 
thyme what he found and saw and felt 
and smelt. And I see the forefathers 


standing under the hot little cedar trees 
of the Massachusetts coast, not sober in 
sad color, but cheery in russet and scar- 
let; and sweetbrier and. ‘strawberries, 
bayberry and cedar smell sweetly and 
glow genially in that summer sunlight 
which shines down on us through all 
these two centuries.—Alice Morse Earle, 
in Two Centuries of Costume in America. 





People would try harder for trust- 
worthiness if they knew how lovable a 
quality it is. When you know you can 
rely upon any one, that whatever they 
undertake to do will be done, that you 
can really pass over a share of your load 
to them, you cannot help liking them. 
On the other hand, it does not matter 
how amiable men be, if they are forget- 
ful, if they are unpunctual, if they habit- 
ually neglect, they become sources of 
such annoyance that one’s liking is apt 
to die out.— W. R. Nicoll. 





The Dedication of a Home 


BY REV. H. 


Ww. 


KIMBALL 


A sermon preached one Sunday upon the Christian in the Home awakened the especial 
interest of a Christian man and woman who were just at that time building for themselves 


a new house. 


In conversation with the pastor it was suggested that when the new home was 


completed a few of the church people gather some evening and have a simple service. Out 
of this suggestion has grown the following dedicatory service. The early part of the evening 
was spent in social intercourse, and then in a tender and earnest spirit pastor and people 


dedicated the house to God. 





and holy? 


The house of the righteous shall stand. 


PASTOR AND PEOPLE 


Pastor. To the service of God, that in 
all things it may be used for him, 

People. We dedicate this house. 

Pastor. To Jesus, the Master, that he 
may ever feel that here is his abiding place, 

People. We dedicate this house. 

Pastor. To the spirit of love, that those 
within its walls may ever be one, living 
together in harmony, 

People. We dedicate this house. 

Pastor. As a place for rest, that weary 
man may turn to it with joy, when the 
day’s work is done, 

People. We dedicate this house. 

Pastor. As woman’s throne, where she 
reigns supreme and dispenses sweetness 
and light, 

People. We dedicate this house. 

Pastor. To hospitality, that within its 
doors friends may be-welcome and friend- 
ship’s bonds be more firmly knit, 

People. We dedicate this house. 

Pastor. To thechildren, that when they 
may return, they shall feel that it is home 
for them, 


People. We dedicate this house. 





Service of Dedication 
WORD BY THE PASTOR 


Whenever a new church building is erected it is dedicated to the service of God; 
whenever a child is born into a Christian home it is joyfully consecrated to God; why 
should not a house, in which man and woman dwell, also be set apart to all that is good 
Those who are to make this house their home, desiring to have God’s bless- 
ing upon it, have invited us to join with them in dedicating it to God. 


SCRIPTURE 
Except the Lord build the house they labor in vain that build it. 


Through wisdom is a house builded and by understanding is it established. 
And aman shall sanctify his house that it be holy unto the Lord. 


Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord, wealth and riches are in his house. 

In the house of the righteous is much treasure. 

And the glory of the Lord filled the house. 

And the Lord said: I have hallowed this house that thou hast built, . . 
eyes and my heart shall be there perpetually. 


. and mine 


Pastor. To all that is good, and pure, 
and true, to all that is wholesome and 
lovely, 


People. We dedicate this house. 


HYMN r 
(To be sung to tune of Louvan, or read) 


Grant that this house may be a home, 
A shelter from life’s winds that blow, 
A place of peace where comfort is, 
And love’s sweet songs breath soft and low. 


May all who cross this threshold o’er 
Find sympathy and friendly cheer, 
And carry with them from;its door 
Fond mem’ries of the hours, spent here. 


Within this house, we trust, that Christ 
May be the ever-present guest, 

Blessing the joys of man and wife, 
Lightening the burdens, giving rest. 


A home, beloved of God and man; 
To you, the dearest spot on earth 

Thus may this house always remain, 
And each day show its priceless worth. 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION 


SINGING OF HOME, SWEET HOME AS 
A SOLO 
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Closet and Altar 


THE MEANING OF PAIN 


Now no chastening for the present seem- 
eth to be joyous, but grievous; neverthe- 
less, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 


Sruit of righteousness unto them which are 


exercised thereby. 





His great end is our perfection. For 
that end He has permitted the sharpest 
troubles to come upon individual men, 
and appalling calamities, famine, plague, 
anarchy and war to come upon nations. 
Our present happiness is to Him of sub- 
ordinate importance. It was to secure 
human perfection that prophets received 
their inspiration, and that God himself 
was manifest in the flesh. Nothing can 
satisfy Him but this; and between us 
and Him no true reconciliation is possible 
till we accept His great end as ours, and 
believe in our very hearts that apart 
from our restoration to the image of God 
there can be no true blessedness and no 
enduring glory.—R. W. Dale. 





The greatest sorrow in life for beings 
like ourselves woulJd be to have no sor- 
row.— William L. Watkinson. 





’Tis peace in pain to know that Pain 
Secured us pain’s eternal end; 
And that the more exceeding gain, 
To which by grace our souls ascend, 
My great Redeemer won for me 
By more exceeding agony. 


Beholding Thee—in what repose, 
By what still streams of Paradise— 
Beholding memory of Thy woes 
Still in those deep pathetic Eyes— 
Alme! what blest exchange for pain, 
If I attain, if I attain! 
—J. 8. Stone. 





There are no times in life when oppor- 
tunity, the chance to be and to do, gathers 
so richly about the soul as when it has 
to suffer. Then everything depends on 
whether the man turns to the lower or 
the higher helps. If he resorts to mere 
expedients and tricks, the opportunity is 
lost. He comes out no richer or greater; 
nay, he comes out harder, poorer, smaller 
for his pain. But if he turns to God, the 
hour of suffering is the turning point of 
his life.—Phillips Brooks. 





The best preparation for trials is a life 
of faith and a constant course of self- 
denial.—Richard Bazter. 





Look down with pity and compas- 
sion, upon all who are af- 
flicted ; comfort those who are in dan- 
ger, necessity and tribulation; defend 
and provide for the fatherless and 
widows, and all who are desolate and 
op Give them patience under 
their trials, and graciously overrule all 
outward calamity and disorder to Thy 
glory and to the spiritual and eternal 

ood of Thy children. Have mercy, 
Lord, upon all men. Grant that 
the hearts of the rebellious may see 
the things which belong to their peace 
before they be hid from their eyes. 
Let Thy truth ilumine their minds, 
Thy heavenly love warm and stir 
their hearts; and let such as love Thy 
salvation say continually, Thou, Lord 
be magnified! Amen. 
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Morning Prayer for a Child 


I thank thee, Lord, that thou hast kept 
A watch about me through the night, 
In peace and safety I have slept, 
And live to see the morning light. 


Help me, dear Lord, all through this day 
A good and loving child to be, 

In useful work or happy play 
To feel thy presence near to me. 


Give me a grateful, loving heart 
For all thy tender love and care, 
O, from me wilt thou not depart, 
Dear Jesus, hear my morning prayer. 
—Margaret Page, in In Childhood’s Land. 





The Human Clock 


BY CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS, D.D. 


One day, an old Kentucky clock tinker 
leaned his head back against a shelf to 
take a minute’s rest, and fell asleep. His 
tools lay idle on his table. A fly lit now 
and then on his nose and made it twitch. 
He breathed as steadily, though not so 
rapidly, as the clocks on his shelves ticked 
and ticked and ticked. 

Now and then one of them struck—as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Wake up, old man; or 
you’ll never earn bread for your children, 
sleeping like that.’”’ But nothing disturbed 
the old clock mender. 

A tall mountaineer entered the store. 
His step was heavy but did not waken 
the sleeper. 

** Bud,” he said in a slow, sleepy voice. 

The clock tinker woke, but not with a 
start. No village merchant in Kentucky 
ever woke with a start! 

“Eh!” he murmured. 

“This yere clock is broke. Kin you 
mend it?” asked the countryman. 

He laid two hands down on the counter. 

“Them’s the hands. Where’s the 
clock ? ”’ 

“There ain’t nothin’ the matter with 


the clock! The hands go wrong. The 
trouble is with them. I left the clock 
to home.”’ 


“Go back and git it,’’ said the clock 
tinker. 

Now, this foolish idea of that mountain 
man wags’ exactly like a notion of little 
Bill’s! Coming out of the pantry one 
day, with his hands all covered with jelly, 
he said to his mother, ‘‘I didn’t do it! 
My tongue felt all kind of hungry-like; 
my legs sort of climbed onto a chair and 
my hands just opened that jelly jar and 
took some out, all of their own selves!’’ 

Listen little Bill and you great big, 
long-legged, stoop-shouldered, old moun- 
taineer who ought to know better—the 
trouble isn’t with the hands; it’s with the 
works! It’s with the mainspring in your 
case, old man, and with the “hidden man 
in your heart,” little Bill! . 

Man is a human clock and is made to 
keep God’s time. You see what I mean. 
We are not made to think our own 
thoughts and to work our own will, but 
the will of God who made us. In that 
way we are like all other clocks. You 
have often been in stores where half a 
hundred clocks are ticking and striking, 
each on its own hook. It is one o’clock 
by these, two by those and four by others. 
Some say it is six o’clock and some eight 
and some ten. 


For the Children 


Now, were those clocks made to give 
time to the sun, or to take it? 

Those clocks, no matter whether made 
of wood or brass or gold, are made to tick 
and strike with the sun. All their hurry- 
ing and skurrying and ticking and tocking 
and striking and sounding alarms, if they 
are not keeping step with the sun, just 
show that they are no good in the world, 
and the louder they tick and tock and 
strike, the more harm they do. 

It is just the same with the flowers in 
the field, the beasts in the forest, the 
birds in the air, the fish in the sea. They 
are to come and go, to live and die, to 
labor and rest, in time with nature and 
her God. The birds must fly South (not 
North) before the snow falls. Bats and 
owls must feed at night, and doves and 
larks by day. Suppose cucumbers should 
insist on being peaches, and horses should 
determine to sit in the laps of their mis- 
tresses like poodle dogs! No, this will 
never do. There is a great, central Mind 
and Will, and the business of everything 
is to keep step with it. 

It is so with you little folks and with us 
big ones too. What right have I to think 
and act as I please—if I do not think 
God’s thoughts and do God’s will? Just 
as much right as those clocks have to ‘‘go 
as they please.”” How many such foolish 
human clocks there are! Men and boys, 
women and girls, think it smart to say, 
“T’ve got a right to think as I please; to 
do as I please.” So have the clocks. 
And it is as silly in you as in them. 

What’s the trouble with all these 
“smart Alecks’? you see smoking ciga- 
rettes, swearing and telling filthy stories? 
‘“‘We guess we know what to do, as well 


- as God does,” is about what they think. 


Now let me tell you that if you do not 
time your thoughts and acts to the will 
of God, you are as silly as a clock trying 
to change the hours by hammering on its 
bell and screaming that it is light when 
it is only three o’clock in the morning! 

Now comes a second point, the one 
that I hinted at. The trouble with all 
poor clocks and bad men, is with the 
works and not the hands, the inside and 
not the outside. 

The two most important things in a 
clock are the mainspring and the pendu- 
lum. I want to show you that there is 
a mainspring in you all, and that the 
worst trouble that can happen to you is 
to have that wrong. 

The mainsprings of life are the desires 
of the heart. Sometimes we call them 
appetites or wants. They keep us mov- 
ing. If you desired nothing, you would 
do nothing. What you want, something 
in your nature makes you try to get. So, 
as the mainspring in the clock drives and 
drives the wheels, these appetites keep 
driving and driving men. ‘‘I want my 
dinner; I want a new suit of clothes; I 
want to go swimming; I want to see 
Buffalo Bill; I want tobeaman.”” These 
are the passions that keep little Bill hus- 
tling and tussling while he is a boy, and 
others come after them to keep him hus- 
tling and tussling when a man. Nowif 
he obeys these drivers and they are 
wrong, everything in the boy’s life must 
be wrong. If little Bill wants to fight 
and steal and lie and smoke and drink, 
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the whole Bill—body, soul and spirit— 
will keep time to those wicked appetites. 

I want to show you in the second place, 
that there is a pendulum and regulator in 
you all, to keep your appetites and pas- 
sions from unwinding too fast and break- 
ing the clock to pieces. It is the slow, 
steady beat of the pendulum, moving a 
couple of teeth that bite into the cogs of 
a wheel, that keeps the mainspring from 
unwinding in a minute. Your pendulum 
is your conscience. Its steady beat keeps 
you from going too fast or slow. 

You have seen your father ‘“ regulate” 
the clock. There is a little nut on the end 
of the pendulum that he tightens or loos- 
ens to make the beat longer or shorter. 
And he has to do that for you. Some fa- 
thers try to do it with a shingle. It has 
to be done for you while you are young. 
We must get you to running right. We 
must time you to the will of God. If we 
get you started right, your conscience 
will keep you ticking and striking to his 
holy will. And what in the world would 
you do without this pendulum of the con- 
science? What wrecks you would make 
of yourselves! 

It is a good thing to have a smooth dial 
with plain figures and handsome hands 
revolving in front of it. But what good 
would the clock be without the main- 
spring, wheels and pendulum? Was there 
ever such a dunce as the old Kentuckian 
who thought there was nothing the mat- 
ter with the clock and that the trouble 
was with the hands? 

This I know about clocks and men— 
that if the works of the clock or the man 
are out of order, they ought to be repaired. 
Repaired? Ah, but can they be repaired? 
All men agree that there are jewelers 
who can repair clocks; but how few be- 
lieve that there is a great Jeweler who can 
repair men! But I am one who does. I 
do believe with all my heart, that if any 
of you little children have a bad heart oa 
a weak conscience, that you can get them 
repaired. And the One who can repair 
you is the One who made you—God. Ask 
him to help you. Ask him to make youa 
better boy or girl. 





Shopping for the Elves’ Party 


Mouse 


Pray, Mister Mole, can you spare me your skin, 
For my last year’s waistcoat isn’t fit to go in? 


Mole 
But if I spare my skin, Sir, what am I to do, 
For I have been invited to the party too? 


Wasp 
Pray, Mister Spider, will you measure me? 
Cobweb, or bat’s-wing, which shall it be? 


Spider 
You shall have the best, Sir, I have upon the 
shelf, 
The very latest fashion—I’m going there 
myself! 
Madam Frog 
Pray, Madam Silkworm, will you spin for me, 
For I must have a new dress, as every one can 
see? 
Madam Silkworm 
If you all want silk, Ma’am, what am I to do, 
For I have been invited to the party too? 
—From The Book of Gnomes (Dutton). 
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The Prophet Without Honor’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The writers of the first three gospels make only brief allusions to the experience of our 


Lord during the first months after his temptation among the hills. 


Matt. [4: 12] and Mark 


[1: 14] say that when John the Baptist was imprisoned by Herod Jesus returned to Galilee. 
Luke gives no hint of the time, and if we had his narrative alone we might infer that Jesus 


went back thither at once from the Jordan. Luke 4: 14. 


of the first year of his ministry. 


John in his gospel, tells the story 


The earlier preaching of Jesus was the same in substance as that of John the Baptist. 


Compare Matt. 4: 17 with 3: 1. 


He baptized repentant ones as John did. 


Both proclaimed 


a new order of things—the kingdom of heaven—which the people believed meant the restora- 
tion of the nation to independence and its greatness as promised by their ancient prophets. 
But while John remained in the uninhabited region along the Jordan, Jesus came into the 


towns and villages, entered the homes of the people and taught in their synagogues. 
preaching was everywhere received as good news [ Mark 1: 14]. 


His 
The people of northern 


Galilee, discouraged in their poverty almost to despair, began to feel a new hope kindling 


within their hearts as they heard the young rabbi speak. 
and shadow of death, to them did light spring up.” 


‘“*To them that sat in the region 
He healed the sick [ Luke 4: 23]. He 


manifested a power which they felt but could not understand; and wherever he went, he was 


welcomed and honored [ Luke4: 14, 15]. 


With this introduction we may attempt to express, as we might expect that Jesus would, 


his experiences at Nazareth, on his return. 





THE MESSIAH ANNOUNCES HIS MISSION 


The Spirit that came on me at my bap- 
tism never left me. It was by its impell- 
ing influence that I went at once into the 
hills. When I came out I obeyed implic- 
itly that Spirit’s guidance. The Spirit 
directed me into the homes and syna- 
gogues as I journeyed and in its power I 
taught the people of the new kingdom 
and its meaning. I rejoiced in the new 
light which kindled their dull faces as I 
spoke, which showed that I had awakened 
’ new hope and courage in them. Sick per- 
sons became well as I touched them, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit in me evil 
spirits of men vanished at my word, and 
all through the country an expectation 
arose, as the thrill of a new life. 

My mind often turned tomy own home, 
to my mother, my brothers and sisters and 
my neighbors. It wasa glad day for me 
when I visited them again. They knew 
me best. Thus far I had preached the 
gospel of the prophet who had baptized 
me, but I felt that among my own friends 
I could speak of my wonderful experience 
and my call from heaven to be the Mes- 
siah to lead our people to bless all nations. 

When the Sabbath came I went with 
our family, as I had always been used to 
go, to the synagogue. After the prayers 
had been offered and the passages from 
the Law had been read, I went up into 
the reading desk. The attendant who 
had the care of the Holy Chest took from 
it the roll of the prophet Isaiah and 
handed it tome. The hour had come for 
me to reveal to my own people that I was 
to be the long promised Deliverer. 

I unrolled the scroll to the words I 
knew so well, which had been sent to our 
exiled ancestors in Babylon, the message 
of good news to the poor, of release to 
the captives, sight for the blind, liberty 
for the bruised—the message that the 
Lord’s year of deliverance for his people 
was at hand. As I read it I realized 
afresh the anointing of the Spirit on me 
as on the prophet who had first written 
those words, and I knew that the tones 
of my voice and the expression of my face 
showed that another, the Mighty One, 
was speaking through me. I closed the 
roll, and gave it back to the attendant. 
When he had returned it to its place, I 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 24. 
Jesus Rejected at Nazareth. Text, Luke 4: 16-30. 





sat down, as was the custom of the teach- 
ers when they spoke their own words, 

Every eye was fastened on me, and the 
expectant look of the audience was in- 
tense. I told them that that prophecy 
was being fulfilled through me that very 
day; that I had been anointed by the 
Spirit of the Lord to proclaim the time 
of deliverance for our nation. At once 
their faces kindled with fresh hope. As 
I paused, they spoke to one another in 
low wondering tones of approval. Some 
said that the light of a new day was 
breaking. 


THE MESSIAH REJECTED 


As I paused to hear their questions, 
some of the elders began to say to one 
another, Is not this the son of our car- 
penter? Has he not worked to make fur- 
niture for our houses? Are not his family 
now sitting here in the synagogue? Can 
this young neighbor of ours be the prom- 
ised Messiah? Then some questioning 
looks began to appear and here and there 
a contemptuous smile. 

I spoke out for them their own thoughts. 
They wanted such a Messiah as I had 
been tempted to be in the wilderness, not 
one who would lead them to deliver the 
nations, but one who would compel the 
nations to minister to their desires; and 
they expected me to show them my power 
to do this by working wonders such as 
they had heard I had done elsewhere. I 
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recalled to them that our fathers had so 
treated the great Elijah that he could not 
help them, but was sent from them by 
God to bless a foreign woman, and that 
they had treated his successor in the 
same way. 

I was going to teach them that the 
true children of Abraham, like these 
prophets, would give themselves to min- 
ister to those in every nation who needed 
theirhelp. But the whole assembly broke 
out ina tumult of rage. My own neigh- 
bors seized me and thrust me out of our 
synagogue. They dragged and pushed 
me to the cliff near by, intending to hurl 
me over the precipice, but in the confu- 
sion, as they were struggling with one 
another, I withdrew from them and passed 
out of the town. In my own home I had 
met the spirit I anticipated when at first 
I chose the way I knew the Messiah must 
take. The ominous shadow of the cross 
lay onmy path. With a burdened heart 
I turned away from the scenes of my 
childhood and youth, from the sympathy 
I had vainly craved, and I went down 
to Capernaum. 


Biographical 


ALONZO B. RICH, D. D. 


Dr. Rich died in East Orange, N. J., at the home 
of his daughter, Jan. 2, aged eighty-nine years. A 
graduate of Union Theological Seminary, his longest 
pastorate was at Beverly, Mass. Fromthence he 
went to West Lebanon, N. H., where he remained for 
several years. At the end ofthis time he retired from 
active duty in the ministry. His home since then 
has been at Short Hills, N. J., where he has spent 
his later years in following out many lines of liter- 
ary work. He has written lectures on the Book of 
Daniel ; has prepared an exhaustive historical chart ; 
has published a book on the habits of the mosquito, 
and had in preparation a work on pollens, illus- 
trated by photographie reproductions of his own 
microscopic slides. To the close of his long and ae- 
tive life he remained in perfect health, and in the 
full possession ofall his faculties. The funeral serv- 
ices were held at his old church in Beverly, Mass. 


REV. HENRY LEWIS RICHARDSON 


The funeral of Mr. Richardson, late of Chicago 
University, a victim of the Chicago theater fire, was 
held Jan. 3, in the Ripon church where he had been 
pastor eleven years. Brief memorial addresses 
were given by Prof. C. D. Marsh and ex-President 
Merrill of Ripon College and others. Mr. Richardson 
was a native of Marion, Wis., and was fifty-nine 
years old. He wasa graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin—1880—and of Yale Divinity School— 
1886. His Wisconsin pastorates were ,Depere, 
1883-86 ; Ripon, 1887-98 ; Racine, 1898-1902. For 
two or three recent years he had been pursuing post- 
graduate studies in Chicago University, meanwhile 
supplying at Whiting, Ind. 
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The Conversation Corner 


“Shappy New Year” 


HAT is what I hear everybody say- 

ing this bright morning (for I al- 
ways write this Corner just two 

weeks before you read it), and I know 
very well that you are all saying it too— 
as quick and loud as you can! If I 
thought that you were all at home this 
morning—instead of being out on your 
new skates or sleds—and had the tele- 
phone receivers at your larboard ears I 
would shout the same greeting to every 
one of you, from Bostonto Bombay. And 
I would like to add this hint as to carry- 
ing out these wishes. Don’t wait for 
other people to make you happy, but get 
ahead and make them happy first! Do it 
to anybody, somebody, everybody—to the 
dog and the cat, to your father and 
mother, to that little baby brother you 
wrote me about, to poor children who do 
not have so many things as you do, and 
even to your teacher in the school. Do it 
right. along every day, and see when the 
new year becomes an old year if it has 
not been the happiest one you ever had! 


HAPPY ‘SQUIRRELS 


Of course all squirrels that have the 
honor of being residents of Boston ought 
to be happy, but especially those who live 
on the Common and in the Old Granary 
Burying-Ground in the rear of the Congre- 
gational House (look out of the windows 
of the library when you are in there), and 
just beyond the Park Street Church, seen 
in the first picture. Watching those last 
named as they came out close to the 
church to get nuts from the passers-by, 
I wondered if this was an hereditary in- 
stinct because their ancestors used to visit 
the town granary where the church now 
stands. 

One handsome fellow was very diligent 
in carrying off the nuts, one after an- 
other, and burying them for future need 
of himself and family. He seemed to de- 
posit each one in a different place. One 
he placed about four feet southwest of 
the James Otis bowlder. Do you think 
that he made a mental memorandum of 
the spot? What genuine Boston anti- 
quaries those squirrels must be to store 
their food above the graves of John 
Hancock, Paul Revere, Peter Faneuil, 
Samuel Adams, Benjamin Franklin’s 
father and mother, and beside the so- 
called ‘‘Mother Goose’? tombstone! But 
I really wish I knew how the squirrel 
ever knows how to find them weeks or 
months afterward. Can any boys tell us 
anything about that? 

I tried in vain to get for you a photo- 
graph of this Granary squirrel as he ran 
backwards and forwards with his treas- 
ure, but the light was too dull for a snap- 
shot, and he would not wait for a time 
exposure, so that I got only a picture 
of the handsome Greek boy at the pea- 
nut stand whose shoulder he fearlessly 
climbed. A fewdays later I saw at noon- 
time on the Common a row of men and 
boys—a part of them you can see in the 
picture—and found they were dealing out 
nuts to another squirrel. We played 
hide-and-seek for some time before I got 
him in my kodak at all—once as he was 
running rapidly to the ground. 


Coming out of the Park Street sub- 
way the other morning I walked along 
to get the exact name of the tree for 
you, and there was Mr. Squirrel as tame 
as a kitten, coming close to me, and pos- 
ing finely for another picture—alas, my 
kodak was not in my pocket! Can your 
young eyes make out the label? Here 
it is: 

Ulmus Campestris 
English Elm 
Europe. 


Because in England 


Why so named? 








that species belonged specially to the 
field (campus)? How different from the 
U. Americana? 

Did you ever know of squirrels mak- 
ing themselves at home in a house like 
rats and mice? <A lady in the Connec- 
ticut Valley writes me of such a case, 
having to do with four generations of 
people and three generations of squirrels. 


. . . Greatgrandpa lived alone. The corn and 
nuts stored in the attic drew the squirrels 
from the woods near by. They had a regular 
route up the side of the house, over the roof, 
and down by the chimney. Greatgrandpa did 
not mind; he said their scampering and chat- 





tering were company for him. But when 
grandpa came to live there he wanted it 
quiet, and when the squirrels gnawed a hole 
through the roof he had just shingled he set 
a trap and caught them all—nine of them. A 
day or two after he had caught the last he 
heard a scrambling in a bureau drawer, and 
opening it he found five little red orphan 
squirrels. He put them in a box and on 
papa’s next visit sent them to our little girls— 
your Cornerers, Elsie and Beulah. 

A cage was made for them and placed on the 
sunny side of the barn, protected by screening 
and barbed wire. In winter the cage is placed 
by a south window inside the barn. They 
soon learned to climb on papa’s back, sit on 
his hand, run up his arm, sit on his shoulder 
or head, and run down into his pocket for 
nuts. Nuts of all kinds were fed them—at 
first cracked for them till they learned to do it 


for themselves—and in proper season lettuce, 
radishes, turnips, celery and apples. They 
had a cute way of dropping a specially dry 
nut into their water cup to soak—they got it 
out by overturning the cup. They often carry 
an ear of corn and put it into the wheel, we 
think, to shell it. 

Instinct teaches them to hoard, and they 
would carry food into their nest until it was 
so full that they could not all getin. Whena 
warm spell comes in the winter they throw 
out part of their cottonwaste bedding. One 
time papa noticed that some of the squirrels 
slept outside their box, and supposed it was 
filled up with nuts. No, he found five little 
baby squirrels there! A new cage was made, 
and with much coaxing from mamma squirrel 
they were tumbled out of the nest and trans- 
ferred to it. They have no desire to leave 
their home, for when through a bent wire 
one of them got outside he was found in the 
morning running about to find an entrance, 
and as soon as the door was opened sprang 
in, chattering with delight. 

Greenfield, Mass. s 


But which do you think they enjoy 
most, life in a cage, or among the trees? 


For the Old Folks 


The old hymn asked for Nov. 21 has 
been furnished in whole or in part by 
different correspondents. 


How happy is the man who has chosen wisdom’s 


ways, 

And has measured out his span to his God in prayer 
and praise; 

His God and his Bible are all that he desires, 

To holiness of heart he continually aspires. 


He rises in the morning, with the lark he tunes his 
lays, 

And offers up a tribute to his God in prayer and 
praise, 

And then unto his labor he cheerfully repairs, 

In confidence believing that his God will hear his 
prayers. 


In poverty he’s happy, for he knows he hasa friend, 

Who never will forsake him, and on whom he can 
depend ; 

When trouble presses heavily, he leans on Jesus’ 
breast, 

And in his precious promises he finds a quiet rest. 


The yoke of Christ is easy, his burden always light, 

He tires nor gets weary till fair Canaan heaves in 
sight; 

And when life’s lamp is flickering, his soul on wings 
of love 

Flies away to realms of glory, there to dwell with 
Christ above. 


My mother taught it to me many years ago, 
but I recall only one verse. 
West Chazy, N. Y. L. C. P. 

I heard the hymn sung many times in my 
youth from an old prayer-meeting hymn-book. 
Strafford, Vt. Mrs. R. 

My aged mother has sung it ever since my 
remembrance. The tune is like nothing else I 
ever heard, as you will readily guess from the 
rhythm! 


Howard Univ., Washington. L. E. C. 


I print this entire because recalling 
precious associations to those who sung 
or heard it in childhood, but in poetry, 
rhythm and spiritual power how vastly 
inferior to the choice hymns of our mod- 
ern collections! 





I would like some clew to a poem, which I 
used to read in my early days in some school- 
book, beginning, 


I love to listen when the wind blows high, 
It seems like the music of the upper sky. 


I used to think it was from Hannah More’s 
pen, but I cannot find it in her works. 
Amherst, N. H. Mrs. A. 


Mv. Mad) 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Fundamental Proofs * 


Professor Knox frankly accepts the 
modern view of the world. The special 
task of theology is to show the reasonable- 
ness of faith, and only he will have a 
hearing who speaks the language that 
thinking men understand. In the atti- 
tude of the modern man he sees some- 
thing more than a general recognition 
of the principle of evolution. There has 
been a broadening and deepening of the 
sense of continuity, the universe is viewed 
as a growing organism, while ‘‘causation 
is not looked upon as a chain, but as a 
net work.” The scientific spirit under- 
takes to see how religion, as a fact of 
human experience, fits into this network 
and how it appears as a vital part of this 
organism. The proof of religion is not in 
the nature of some peculiar testimony 
given from without but is rather a dis- 
closure of inner fitness to man in this 
world where he dwells. This justifica- 
tion of religion in the court of reason 
must be made in every age, ‘for Protes- 
tant Christianity cannot consent to be- 
come the religion of the ignorant and the 
thought-weary.”’ 

The method is distinctly Ritschlian, 
but however one may differ from the 
fundamental tenets of that school, he 
will find here a practical application of 
its best spirit. The attempted proof is of 
the sort the plain man makes in establish- 
ing the truth of anything in which he is 
interested, and also, of the same order as 
that on which the scientist relies. Both 
appeal to facts. The Christian religion, 
also, it is claimed, accords with an estab- 
lished order of facts and hence gives evi- 
dence of its reality. In religion man re- 
veals himse}f, shows that he is linked to 
a natural order, which he learns and 
measurably accepts, and to a higher order 
by which he begins to transform nature. 
In this higher alliance the fact of religion 
emerges. 

Five elements are held to be constitu- 
ent of religion: ‘“‘the unseen, the trans- 
cendent, recognized as real, as worship- 
ful, as good, and as ‘responding’ to us.’’ 
Under this conception a comparative es- 
timate is made of Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism and Christianity, that is remark- 
able for its judicial poise, admirable 
as an instance of scientific method, in- 
forming and stimulating in its conclu- 
sions. Nothing in the book is better 
calculated to induce candor of judgment 
than this broad instance of it. Chris- 
tianity is not exalted by the belittling of 
other faiths set up in comparison as men 
of straw. Its real worth appears in an 
atmosphere where their value, also, is 
heartily acknowledged. 

The ideal of life presented in Christian- 
ity is fearlessly set forth as its best cre- 
dential, and holds its distinction with an 
implied challenge and the purpose not to 
yield unless replaced by some nobler 
ideal that shall prove itself more deeply 
fitted to the human need. The exceed- 
ingly practical nature of this argument, 
stimulating and suggestive as it is, ap- 
pears in the contention that the funda- 





* The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian 
Religion, by Geo. Wm. Knox. pp. 196. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.20 net. 


mental proof of the Christian religion is 
to be found in its adaptation to the in- 
most requirements of life. By its su- 
preme principle, the law of love, it must 
be tested, as it has not yet been tested, 
before its validity can be either disproved 
or thoroughly established. 

The reader of this book will find him- 
self in an atmosphere of sincere and 
discerning thought. He will feel that the- 
ology has grasped its subject by the prac- 
tical end. While he may not deem the 
method adequate to the profounder ques- 
tion of all that is implied in spiritual re- 
lationships, he will be grateful for this 
treatment of an old theme in a way so 
fresh and vital, so sympathetic with the 
modern spirit, and he will count it a dis- 
tinct contribution to our serious litera- 
ture. 


RELIGION 


God’s Open Doors, by Rev. Rhondda Wil 
oo. ae 298. Adam & Chas. Bl ack, London. 
s. ne 


Those who were so fortunate as to hear the 
author when he was in this country last sum- 
mer were impressed by his clear thinking, 
frank speech, fearless and common sense way 
of discussing moral and religious questions 
which the average man is earnestly asking. 
These qualities appear throughout this book. 
Among the topics are these: Is sin natural? 
What is a simple believer? What is spiritual 
life? Why do men pray? Reconciliation by 
the death of Jesus! The religious revelation 
we need today. Mr. Williams dodges no dif- 
ficulties. He seems to delight to meet them. 
He sympathizes with those who challenge 
faith, because he is sure that the faith he has 
is based on solid grounds. His readers may 
not always agree with him, but they will not 
tire of him. He has read widely and uses the 
best literature to teach and illumine spiritual 
truth. 


Man and the Divine Order, by Horatio W. 
eae. pp. 448. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.60 


Retaining the permanently valid in his former 
individualisticand mystic teaching Mr. Dresser 
is coming to be one of the most promising ex- 
ponents of a system of philosophy idealistic in 
essence and empirical in method, individual 
and race consciousness being data for his 
thought and system. Agnosticism and ma- 
terialism are attacked; and “our intuitive 
and rational organism’s ” validity ‘“‘as a true 
cognitive constitution, giving us real knowl- 
edge of reality’ is affirmed. Mr. Dresser in 
his discussion of Christianity and references 
to orthodoxy does not always discern or state 
the matter as would one better versed in the 
history of Christian doctrine; but for the es- 
sence of Christianity and for the newer state- 
ments of its permanent truths he has a keen 
eye and open heart. His exposition of the 
empirical method employed by Emerson is a 
distinct eontribution. Given more co-ordina- 
tion of thought and perfected style, and he 
bids fair to be a man to be reckoned with. 
For he is profoundly spiritual by nature, has 
an open mind and a more than ordinary desire 
to preach his religion and teach his philosophy. 
The Other Side of Evolution, by Rev. Alex- 
ander Patterson. pp. 153. Winona Pub. Co., 
Chicago. 60 cents. 
The best we can say for Mr. Patterson’s lively 
argument against the evolutionary philosophy 
is what Prof. George F. Wright says about it 
in its introduction. that we ‘‘disagree with 
fewer things in it than with those in almost 
any other on the subject, and that it is fitted 
to serve as a very needful tonic in these days 
of the confusion of bad philosophy and frag- 
mentary science.’’ The strength of the book 
is in its clear, popular statement of the points 
at issue. Its weaknesses are a lack of pro- 
portion in authorities quoted and an incom- 
plete understanding of the case it opposes; 
which will lessen its usefulness with the in- 
telligent and fair-minded public. On the sub- 


ject of Biblical criticism it is particularly nar- 
rowminded. One need not accept a mechanical 
theory of the whole universe in discarding a 
mechanical view of the inspiration of the 
Bible. 
Outlines of an Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, by John Walter Beardslee, D. D. pp. 215. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20 net. 
A statement of conclusions from modern his- 
torical study of the Old Testament by one who 
holds the traditional view, and a defense of 
that view. The author holds to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, the unity of the 
book of Isaiah, the Davidic origin of most of 
the Psalms, etc. Those who would study the 
Old Testament for its religious teaching can 
find books better suited for that purpose. 
Those who wish to show the weakness and 
inconsistencies of ‘‘ the critics’? without tak- 
ing the time to study modern commentaries on 
the Bible will consider this volume valuable. 
A Model 1 Gpristion, ae Theodore Ledyard Cuy- 
ler, D. D., LL. D. 44. Westminster Press. 


Our N. Edens. Ay R. R. Miller. pp. 155. 
Westminster Press. 


Six out of the eight sermons by Dr. Cuyler 
are taken from a previous book. They repre- 
sent his earnest and helpful spirit admirably. 
Dr. Miller speaks at somewhat greater length 
in these sermons than is usual in his short de- 
votional articles. They are simple and help- 
ful. 

The Doctrine of the Church, by Revere Frank- 

lin Weidner, D. D., LL. D. pp. 120. F. H. 

Revell Co. 
Outline notes founded on Luthardt and Krauth. 
Dr. Weidner is professor of theology at the 
Lutheran Seminary in Chicago. The subject 
is fully covered from the Lutheran point of 
view. An objection to the book is its inor- 
dinately fine print. 

A Study of me. Oceaaiqnal Offices of the 


Prayer 2 W. Worthington. pp. 96. 
Young Chahine 6o., Milwaukee. 50 cents net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


My Four Religious Teachers, by H. Clay 

Trumbull. pp. 1 Ai Sunday School ‘Times Co., 

Philadelphia. $1.0 
Dr. Trumbull’s last prin to letters is 
a slight one, but not slight in interest. The 
chapter on Bushnell is intimate and charming 
and contains many fresh memorabilia. Dr. 
Trumbull describes Drummond’s interest in 
Bushnell and makes the new statement that 
the title of his best known work, Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, was suggested 
by the full title of Bushnell’s greatest work, 
Nature and the Supernatural as Constituting 
Together the One System of God. Incident- 
ally the volume suggests the remarkably un- 
conventional education of Dr. Trumbull into 
a or hi occas 
and 


Tho 9 inint H H bs 260. 
ou am enry Hu sou, | 
Import reed b rai as. Scribner's Sons. BP 


The Ghiginationl character and webb career 
of Rousseau afford Professor Hudson mate- 
rials for a careful and interesting study. He 
handles the unsavory incidents of Rousseau’s 
own life with circumspection and without 
concealing a natural disgust, but does not on 
that account ignore the importance of his in- 
fluence upon the thought of the world down 
to the present day. The work belongs to The 
World’s Epoch Makers series, edited by Oli- 
phant Smeaton. 

Sunny Memories of Three Pastorates, by 

William Elliott Griffis, D.D. pp. 310. Andrus 

& Church, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
The interest here is mainly autobiographical. 
Dr. Griffis takes the opportunity of his with- 
drawal from the active pastorate to write the 
history of his life hitherto and to collect a few 
sermons of local or personal interest from 
those preached in. the churches which he has 
served. Their appeal will be to the friends 
he has left in these cities and in a less degree 
to the admirers of his writings and the gen- 


eral public. 
p78 ife of Edwin Wallace Parker, D.D., 
Fe 2. Gi mms pp. 333. Eaton e Mains. 
% 


Bishop Parker was a stalwart son of New 
England, born in Vermont and trained by the 
work of the farm and in country schools. He 
became one of the leaders of missions in India 
and at last a bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
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pal Church with the large title of Missionary 
Bishop of Southern Asia. Mr. Messmore has 
given us the events of his career in order and 
sketched his character with sympathetic appre- 
ciation. He was a man of tireless energy, 
devoted to his work and fully assured that 
God had called him to it. The book would 
have been better for a less exclusively per- 
sonal view and a larger sense of the relations 
of its facts to the whole work. It also sadly 


: needs an index. It is appropriately illustrated. 


Benjamin Disraeli, b My tall jae nell. ‘ 
520. D. mn plete RCo 98 $3 : vse 


Mr. Meynell calls this an cnoakvanitéadl biog- 
raphy. In its first half, which deals with the 
life of his hero, his method is certainly original. 
He takes anecdotes, some of them authentic, 
others apocryphal, many of them taken out of 
their connection by the public and so misun- 
derstood, and makes each an opening for a 
side light upon Disraeli’s character or achieve- 
ments. His admiration for his hero is un- 
bounded, but he falls here and there into a 
curiously apologetic tone. The second half is 
devoted to Disraeli’s letters, books and public 
life. Altogether we have here materials for a 
biography rather than an orderly and well 
proportioned sketch of a famous life. Por- 
traits, pictures of places and facsimiles of 
letters add value and interest. 


TRAVEL 
Familiar Letters, by James Howell. 3 vols. 
pp. 272, 272, ine "Macmillan Co. Each 50 cents. 
Famous letters of foreign travel in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, dedicated to 
Charles I. In the good form of the Temple 
Classics. 


Today in Syria and Palestine, by Wm. Elero 
— pp. 529. Fleming H. Revell Co. $2. 


An experienced journalist describes the Holy 
Land and parts of Syria as they appeared to 
him in a tourist’s visit. The letters here 
brought into a volume were published in the 
Chicago Record Herald in 1901. While not 
always accurate, they furnish more informa- 
tion concerning Palestine as it is today than 
we have seen in any one of the many recent 
bag sez by tourists in that country. 


ying int the Land Where Jesus Lived, 
o “Gerard Hallock, D. D. pp. 298. Am. 
Tract Soc. $1.50. 


The writer was one of the 800 tourists who 
last year made a brief visit to Palestine on the 
steamer Celtic. He has woven into an account 
of his journey history, quotations from other 
authors, personal reflections and impressions, 
which with some good illustrations make a 
Volume of some interest. It is supplemented 
by a bibliography which will be of value to 
those who propose to follow.in his footsteps. 
Travels in Europe and America, by Chas. E. 
Bolton. pp.418. T.Y.Crowell &Co. $1.50 net. 
Most of this material was used for lectures 
and was in part prepared for publication by 
Mr. Bolton before his death. The style is 
popular, seizing the interesting points of in- 
formation and linking them into a flowing 
narrative. The ground traversed is familiar, 
but Mrs. Bolton has put together from the 
material left by her husband a readable book. 
Montaigne’s Travels, translated and edited y 


W. G. Waters. 3 vols. pp. 195,209,214. E. 
Dutton & Co. $5.00 net. 


Montaigne’s essays have overshadowed his 
journal of travel, which indeed was only dis- 
covered by accident after his death. It gives 
a realistic picture of the man and of the world 
in which he journeyed from bath to bath in 
search of medical relief, through Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy. Mr. Waters has added 
a historical introduction and has edited the 
text judiciously and the publishers have done 
their part to admiration. 


FICTION 

Ey ote Tieming H. Revell Teo! fos — 
Ballinger was a bibliomaniac who taught a 
little girl that there is a finer world in books 
than in wealth and pleasure. Ballinger was 
impractical and would have suffered for his 
lack of adaptation to the work-a-day world, 
had not the little Helen, now grown up, be- 
come his fairy goddaughter. It is but a 
slender rill of a story, but the tone of the book 
is wholesome in these days when even litera- 
ture glorifies Mammon. 


Sons of Vengeance, by Joseph 8. aeons pp. 
299. Fleming H. Revell co. $1.50 


A somewhat crude portrayal of one of the 
terrible family feuds of the Cumberland 
Mountains, touching also other vexed Ken- 
tucky problems of ‘‘moonshining’’ and poli- 
tics. The placid love story running through 
it relieves the somberness; yet in spite of the 
fact that the book contains an abundance of 
dramatic material, it does not get a strong 
hold on the imagination. 

The Web, by Frederick sare Hill. pp. 344. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 
Modern law and a lawyer’s ye give vitality 
to this exceedingly dramatic and telling story 
of New York civil and social life. The plot 
deals with the misuses of corporation law and 
the methods of conscienceless lawyers and 
is complicated and exciting. The characters 
might well be portraits drawn from the bar 
and bench of the city where the scenes are 
laid. While the story hardly belongs to the 
list of problem stories, it will take its place 
by their side by its graphic pictures of certain 
abnormal social phases of our own time. It 
will also hold the attention of the reader from 
beginning to end. 

The Proud Prince, by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 

pp. 275. R. H. Russell, New York. 
Made from a morality play, founded on Long- 
fellow’s King Robert of Sicily, and illustrated 
with photographs from the actors represent- 
ing it. The story bears continual evidence of 
its origin. Actors and qualities alike shine in 
the hard light of the stage, and there are none 
of the delicacies or reserves of the best litera- 
ture. Yet the reader feels the power of the 
dramatic action and rises from the book with 
a sense of having been present at the play. 

The Colonel’s Opera Cloak, by Nerswn C. 

Brush. pp. 262. Little, Brown & Co. $1.5 
A handsomely illustrated edition of a > =i 
which has retained its popularity with the 
public since its first production, nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago. The illustrations by 
E. W. Kemble and Arthur E. Becher are 
spirited and sympathetic, and the whole work 
is in admirable taste. 


EDUCATION 

Favorite German Poems, edited by J. H. Dil- 

lard. pp. 206. Am. Book Co. 60 cents. 
An excellent collection of the best short poems 
of German literature, representing twenty- 
three authors. All the old favorites are here, 
while helpful notes and a complete vocabu- 
lary make it desirable for young students. 

Kinder und Hausmarchen, of be A Brothers 


Grimm, selected and edited by B . Vos. pp. 
191. Am. Book Co. 45 cents. 


Introduced by an interesting biographical 
sketch and study of the literary aspects of 
the stories; with notes and a vocabulary. 
The Philippines, ig Samuel MacCintocks, Ph. B. 
pp. 105. Am. Book Co. 40 cents 
A geographical reader with many maps and 
illustrations intended to give children an idea 
of the life and productions of our Asiatic 
islands. 
German Compcsiion, © Bh a Dresden. 
pp. 68. Am. Book Co. 
Intended for those who yess ; slight knowl- 
edge of German. It has a condensed gram- 
mar, an English-German vocabulary and 
thirty-three exercises. 


Trinvmmvs of Fete. odtiee by W. C. Nut- 


ting, Ph. D. pp. 80. Benj. - Sanb orn & Co. 
60 cents. 


One of the Student’s series of Latin classics 
with notes and stage directions. e 
Son. "pp. Fd Compagtiten, by new enry Carr Pear- 
Complete in itself, but having the demands of 
college entrance examinations in view. A 
companion to the author’s Greek Prose Com- 
position. 
D 
he es Ph: give, by D y Da 
For micaieitiioan and Bae in the working 
out of experimental problems in the laboratory. 
S. E. - 
many B. pp ase "am Book Co. 60 cents 
For secondary sehools. Arranged to accom- 
pany classroom work with much or little lab- 
oratory apparatus. 
the Tox, | peamee by E. Louise Smythe. 


Reynard 
pp. 122. Am. 
A first vendine ti ie adapted from the famous 
o~ many pictures. 


German story. 


or ca oly aig 3 D. — Gpogrsl Wey siiten te 70 


cents. 
From the third through the eighth grade. 
Revised and enlarged. 


nm Clarence Mil- 
$2.00. 
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A Practical Course in Spanish, ih . M. Mon- 
santo'and Louis A. Languellier, L D., revised 
by Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr. pp. 398. am. 
Book end $1.25. 


f Plane and Solid Geometry, ey 


Elemen 
a3 feeiee pp. 384. American Book 


entary Geom : Plane Jas. Me- 
ne pp. 358. i Book Co.’ My cents. 


The Baldwin Boelier, by = bs Shear, assisted 
by Margaret T. Lyn ch. 128. Am. Book 
Co. 20 cents. 


The nh Number Srenee, by David Gibbs, 
S.B. pp. 107. Am. Book 


ciieainens Influences mi in erican History 
by Albert Perry Brigham, F.G.S. A. pp. 366. 
Ginn & Co. $1.25. 

The clew by which Professor Brigham leads 
us is that of the geographic adaptation of the 
American continent to human occupancy. He 
is first of all a geologist, and perhaps makes 
rather too much of his own specialty in the 
development of his plan. Fully illustrated 
with pictures and has good maps. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Sixteen Years in Siberia, LP ie: pentesk. pp. 

372. E. P. Dutton & Co. "$4.00 
This story of Russia’s Tr sting of political 
offenders is more interesting and moving than 
George Kennan’s. For Leo Deutsch was one 
of the exiles, and describes his own and his 
comrades’ experience in Siberia. Nothing 
could be more foreign to us tban these people, 
prisoners or officials, and the way they treat 
each other. The cruelty is not the whole 
story, though it is indefensible. In 1890 
Deutsch was transferred to a penal settle- 
ment in which he had more liberty. He wit- 
nessed and describes a horrible massacre of 
Chinese by Cossacks. In 1902 he escaped to 
Japan, and returned to Europe, seventeen 
years after his arrest. His story is told with 
amazing simplicity and coolness and with evi- 
dent truthfulness. Those who think that 
Kennan’s picture was overdrawn or that 
there have been great reforms in Russia re- 
cently should read it. There are many in- 
teresting illustrations. 

The Immortality of Animals, by E. D. Buck- 


ner, M. D. pp. O91. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1. 25 net. 


Dr. Buckner’s plea for promotion of kindness 
and prevention of cruelty disarms criticism. 
The chapters on vivisection and sporting at 
the expense of suffering are effective, but the 
argument for the endless duration of the lower 
animals, along Scriptural and philosophical 
lines, is fanciful and speculative. Life is 
identified with soul, instinct is regarded as 
immortal as conscience, and the moral sense 
is asserted to be a possession of animals. 
Passages from the Bible are loosely inter- 
preted. The worth of the book is in its esti- 
mate of our moral obligations to the inferior 
orders of creation. 

The Li Guillotine. pp. 262. John Lane, 

New York. $1.00 net. 
Literary satire by a lawyer or one familiar 
with the methods and phraseology of the 
courts. Acute and witty and makes telling 
points against the authors cited before: its 
emergency court. There is however no sting 
in its humor. To the rulings of the court we 
are inclined to take but two exceptions. It 
may have been by intention that a good deed 
of Sir Philip Sidney was ascribed to Sir 
Thomas More, but we should like to see the 
author indicted before his own court for the 
banality of rehashing the old falsehood that 
the Presbyterian Church teaches the damnation 
of infants. 


om esr me? 


A collection of fal monologues on a 
variety of domestic subjects, rather better, 
perhaps, than the generality given by ‘‘ read- 
ers,” although now and then the humor is a 
little strained. While the material is slight, 
the style is clever and the book will serve to 
while away a leisure hour. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of 


gen 
the Smithsonian Institution, for year ending 
June 30, 1902. pp. 687. Washington, D D. C. 


The New International Encyclopedia, vols. 
XIL., XIII, XIV., Maximilian oT to Rice-Bird. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The latest volumes of the International En- 
cyclopedia which have come to hand cover 
with the same profitable brevity and fine selec- 
tion of fully illustrated material, the alphabet- 
ical list of subjects as far as the article Rice- 
Bird. 


ey Isabel Fisk. pp. 190. 
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A Record-Breaking Collection 
at the Old South, Boston 


Last Sunday morning the Old South Church 
of Boston made its annual offering for the 
American Board. It proved the largest col- 
lection ever taken for any object in the church, 
amounting to $10,240. The number of ‘givers 
was also large. Through the faithful work of 
the missionary committee not less than $9,000 
was assured in advance. 

The Old South method of making its offer- 
ing for foreign missions is so eminently suc- 
cessful and so applicable to any church, large 
or small, that it deserves to be again brought 
to the attention of the Congregational p~blic. 
The committee on foreign missions is a regular 
standing committee of the church. Its mem- 
bers are representative men, Mr. Proctor be- 
ing the enthusiastic and tireless chairman. 
It began some weeks ago under the wise gen- 
eralship of its chairman to prepare for this 
effort by apportioning among themselves the 
members of the church to be seen person- 
ally. Much prayer was offered in the com- 
mittee and outside for the occasion. Early 
last week this committee prepared and mailed 
this letter: 

Boston, MAss., JAN. 4, 1904. 

To the members of the Old South Church 
and Congregation: Next Sunday morning, 
Jan. 10, the Old South Church will bear wit- 
ness to its loyalty to Jesus Christ by making 
its annual offering for foreign missions. The 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions has never more fully than now com- 
manded the confidence of the denomination 
nor exerted so wide an influence upon the life 
of the non-Christian world. 

Last year, upoi an average, 113 new mem- 
bers were added each Sabbath to the native 
churches under the care of the Board. Ih its 
theological seminaries, colleges and schools, 
66,000 young men and women are in prep- 
aration for Christian leadership among their 
own people, while in its hospitals and dis- 
pensaries over 5,000 patients each week re- 
eeive the treatment of skillful Christian phy- 
sicians. Over 100,000 pages of Christian and 
educational literature in twenty-six languages 
are issued daily by the missionaries and from 
mission presses. Four thousand six hundred 
American and native Christian laborers are 
eonducting these magnificent lines of work. 
The native Christians contributed last year on 
an average one month’s wages each for the 
support of their own Christian and educa- 
tional operations. The work, because of its 
great success, requires an increase in the gifts 
of the living of not less than twenty-five per 
cent. 

Our beloved church has been greatly pros- 
pered of God in its pastor and its membership, 
and has a wonderful opportunity because it is 
so widely known. Is it unreasonable to ex- 
pect a gift from every member of the church 
and congregation, and a marked increase over 
previous contributions? The influence of the 
contribution of this church will be felt through- 
out the country. An advance with us will 
mean an advance in many other churches. 
The boundless blessings we have enjoyed will 
be multiplied to us many fold if we share 
them with others. When we sacrifice to help 
those for whom the Lord gave his life, we 
enter into living copartnership with him. 

Envelopes will be found in the pews, and 
contributions will be gratefully received by 
any member of the committee. 

Henry H. Proctor, John L. Barry, Morti- 
mer B. Mason, Alphonso S. Covel, Wolcott H. 
Johnson, Edward B. Bayley, Committee on 
Foreign Missions. 


On last Friday night at the prayer meeting 
the subject was foreign missions, and on Sun- 
day morning Dr. Gordon preached a masterly 
sermon upon the subject, Man and Religion, 
taking as his text, Gen. 4: 26, ‘‘ Then began 
men to call upon the name of the Lord.” He 
made these points: (1) Religion is as old as 
_ humanity. (2) Since man must havea religion, 
give him the best. (3) Religion is the chief 
source of human ideals, hence the importance 
of giving to the world the highest and purest 
religion. 


The collection followed the sermon. One 
year ago the collection for the same object 
was $9,450. 


In and Around Boston 


Spiritual Fruitage in Greater Boston 

In our three Suffolk Conferences, South, 
North and West, are eighty-eight churches, 
covering Boston, Cambridge, Brookline, Som- 
erville, Chelsea and some fourteen other cities 
and towns. Dr. C. L. Morgan has compiled 
the figures showing the ten churches of these 
eighty-eight which have received the largest 
accessions during the eight years from 1895 to 
1902 inclusive, for which the statistics are 
available. Of churches having but one pas- 
tor, the Chelsea Central stands first and Cen- 
tral of Jamaica Plain second. It is also not- 
able that in the latter case, these accessions 





have come through no great revival, but by. 


steadfast fidelity to the ordinary means of 
grace. 
Confession Total 


Central of Chelsea (one pastor) 287 415 
Berkeley Temple (two pastors) 231 433 
Phillips of South Boston (two pastors) 226 299 
Central of Jamaica Plain (one pastor) 220 378 
Pilgrim of Dorchester (two pastors) 176 387 
Second of Dorchester (one pastor) 167 379 
Highland (one pastor) : 166 230 
Shawmut (two pastors) 156 371 
Old South (two pastors) 137 383 
Harvard of Brookline (two pastors) 123 294 


The W. H. M. A. Special Meeting 

An event of special interest to the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association is the annual 
prayer meeting held at its headquarters in the 
Congregational House during the Week of 
Prayer. The storm of last Saturday pre- 
vented the usual large attendance. Miss 
White made an excellent leader. Earnest 
prayers were, as usual, a prominent fea- 
ture. Letters read from missionaries and 
teachers supported by the association gave 
recent news from the field. Miss Johnston of 
Williamsburg writes that many bright pupils 
have to be turned away because money has 
not yet been secured to replace the building 
burned last year. At Rogers Academy a Y. M. 
C. A. has been organized. In eighteen months 
anew church has been built at Cedar, Mich. 
Of the seventy-five loads of stone required for 
the foundation the pastor handled nearly all. 
The new church at Beacon Hill, Mich., is sue- 
ceeding well. 


A Permanent Leader for the Saturday Bible Class 

The Sunday school teachers who gather 
Saturday afternoons to prepare their lesson 
for the following day are to be congratulated 
that Dr. W. T. McElveen has been secured as 
leader until June. He uses the International 
Lessons on the Life of Christ and teaches the 
class as he desires the members to teach theirs. 
He treats the lesson geographically, which in- 
volves map drawing; and pictorially, show- 
ing Perry pictures of various sizes with a story 
of the lesson written by the member. At the 
close of the lesson proper, a few moments are 
given to drawing from the members sugges- 
tions for teaching. The results of this class 
work, incorporated in a blank-book, provides 
each with an original illustrated Life of Christ. 
Two classes in Shawmut Church are using this 
method with enthusiasm. The senior, known 
as The Authors, number sixty; the junior, 
called The Little Authors, has enrolled ninety. 


Christmas at ‘‘ The Stronghold ’’ 

For fifteen years Sec. E. E. Strong’s Au- 
burndale residence, playfully called by its 
friends ‘‘ The Stronghold,’’ has been the scene 
of delightful Christmas Eve celebrations. The 
plan originated with Dr. Strong’s dasire to 
bring Christmas cheer to the sojourners at the 
Walker Missionary Home. But the doctor’s 
hospitality does not permit of limitations, and 
each year the circle includes many a mission- 
ary outside. 

This year some fifty gudsts were present, 
gathered from mission fields in all quarters 
of the globe, and one can readily imagine the 
strong life friendships which must spring up 
in consequence of these gatherings, especially 
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among the ehildren exiled from their homes 
in search of education. Hither come the 
Wilders from Africa, the Albrechts from 
Japan, the Traceys, Miss Brown and others 
from Turkey and Rev. J. S. Chandler’s fine 
quartet of sons and daughters from India. 
Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clark and their family 
are an essential part of the company. 

The first of the evening is devoted to games, 
charades or perhaps burlesque silhouette illus- 
trations of famous poems. Later the company 
flocks to the great attic, where the annual, 
never-to-be-omitted ‘‘ Jacob and Rachel ’’ romp 
is participated in by all with spontaneous hi- 
larity. : 

When the children’s ideals of a ‘‘ real party’” 
have been satisfied later by ice cream and 
cake, the pleasure of the evening is consum- 
mated by the distribution of the gifts which 
the Doctor’s family have prepared for each 
one of the company. Sometimes there is a 
Christmas tree, but this year the Doctor’s re- 
cent African mission suggested an unusually 
unique scheme. A small African kraal was 
built in one of the rooms, and Dr. Clark’s 
small son, decked with Zulu ornaments in 
true barbaric splendor, crawled gleefully 
through its low door bringing out presents. 

The evening ended, with a hymn and a 
prayer, the guests go back to their studies or 
their vacation, feeling as one of the mission- 
ary daughters said that they have had ‘‘ one 
of the happiest times of their lives.’’ 


The Cyclone Fund for Jamaica 

Rev. George H. Lea, who has been in this 
vicinity collecting funds for his three churches 
in Jamaica damaged by a cyclone, has re- 
turned home. On his first Sunday in Jamaica 
he drove thirty-six miles to preach and admin- 
ister the communion at each of his seaside 
churches. He reported the gifts he had re- 
ceived toward rebuilding the ruined buildings 
and the congregations were deeply grateful. 
Since Mr. Lea sailed from Boston The Con- 
gregationalist has received some remittances 
which have been forwarded to him. 


Natick’s New Minister 


The church at Wenham and the sister churches, 
of Essex South Conference greatly regret the re- 
moval of Dr. Morris H. Turk to another section of 
the state, while congratulating him upon the calf 
to a larger and more responsible field. For five 





MORRIS H. TURK 


years he has ministered to this, his first parish, 
with ability and fidelity, and has won the esteem 


of the community. He is a graduate of the Theo- ~ 


logical Department of Boston University, from 
which he received his Ph. D. in 1902. Though 
**Methodist born and Methodist bred,” he has eas- 
ily learned Congregational ways, and is amply 
fitted for service in our most important positions. 
He is a modest but thoughtful and ready speaker, 
a wise educator, a kind pastor, a capital bicyclist 
and golf player--no mean clerical accomplishment 
in these strenuous days—and a favorite with young 
and old. The Natick church is fortunate in secur- 
ing such a capable successor to Dr. Sturgis. 

The Essex Congregational Club, at its last meet- 
ing, adopted a minute expressing appreciation of 
him and its loss in his departure. c. 





| | 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


In and Around Chicago 


The Fire 

This continues to be the absorbing topic of 
conversation. The official report places the 
number of lives lost at 565, among them thirty- 
eight teachers in the public schools and ninety- 
six pupils. The mayor has closed all the the- 
aters and public halls in the city, and pro- 
poses, as soon as they are inspected and the 
necessary changes in them determined, to di- 
rect attention to the churches which are by 
Many supposed to be unsafe. The larger 
houses of worship are certainly well provided 
with exits, and, as they are seldom over- 
crowded, there is little danger in visiting 
them. Sunday, however, Dr. Gunsaulus had 
no place to preach. His congregation had 
made an arrangement to occupy the Iroquois 
Theater and last Sunday was the time for 
the first service there. Studebaker’s dy mu- 
nicipal order was closed against him. Until 
important changes have been made in the 
structure of the hall the congregation will 
be prevented from resuming worship there. 
Many ministers devoted their sermons Sunday 
to a review of the lessons taught by the fire, 
and not a few of them scored the authorities 
rather severely for their neglect in enforcing 
the law. Some language was used which 
hardly befits the pulpit. 


Two Sad Days 

Saturday and Sunday were two of the sad- 
dest days Chicago has ever seen. They re- 
minded some of the older citizens‘of the fire 
in 1871, when so large a portion of the city 
was destroyed and so many thousands ren- 
dered homeless and penniless. On Saturday 
189 funerals were reported, on Sunday 226. 
Saturday was cold and stormy; Sunday, cleat 
and cold. The sight of funeral processions 
following one another from early morning till 
dark, and giving the men in the cemetery 
more than they could do, was disheartening 
in spite of the effort to be grateful that any 
escaped from the flames, or that so many who 
had set aside the fated Wednesday for visit- 
ing that special theater were in some myste- 
rious way prevented from fulfilling their 
wish. It is surprising how many there are 
who speak of their deliverance as providen- 
tial, and how few there are who hesitate to 
express their thankfulness for belief in a fu- 
ture life. 


Investigating Commissions 

The Common Council has appointed a com- 
mission from its own members and the mayor 
has suggested that it call to its aid such men of 
practical knowledge as it may desire. The 
Tribune has also chosen a committee of archi- 
tects who will add to their number expert 
builders and leave no opportunities unused in 
order to discover the real cause of the fire and 
to report the means which must be employed 
to render public buildings as safe as possible. 
Not unlikely the great stores and prominent 
office buildings will be required to submit to 
investigation. 


Attacks on the Public Schools 

These are from two sources. Professor 
Dewey of the University of Chicago says they 
are undemocratic, that the teachers are pow- 
erless, and that the superintendents are auto- 
cratic. Yet they are open to the poorest as 
well as to the richest child in the city, and ex- 
aminations for the position of teacher are 
granted to all who may apply. Even superin- 
tendents cannot go beyond what the law per- 
mits and if their orders seem arbitrary they 
certainly are given in the hope of increasing 
the efficiency of the schools. Archbishop 
Quigley is equally unfortunate in his on- 
slaught upon our system of public education. 
His chief objection is that the schools are god- 
less, and the charge is based on the fact that 
the Bible and sectarian religious instruction 
are excluded from the curriculum of study. 
But Roman Catholic teachers are employed in 


large numbers and every teacher has full lib_ 
erty to exert all the moral influence which at- 
taches to character and personal example. 
The archbishop is recognized as an able man, 
and is doubtless sincere in his charges against 
our schools, but he lacks the tact which dis- 
tinguished his predecessor, and some of his 
speeches indicate less careful attention to 
facts than is demanded from one in his posi- 
tion. A great many sympathize with him in 
the desire for moral instruction at least in the 
public schools, but they do not quite see how 
this is to be brought about, especially when 
Roman Catholics are so ready to object to any 
proposals which come from Protestants. 


A Missionary Address 

An address from Dr. Herrick on affairs in 
Turkey possesses great interest. His knowl- 
edge is extensive and accurate, and he is will- 
ing to give the Turk credit for all that is good 
inhim. His description of what the mission- 
aries have accomplished in the face of so 
many obstacles is encouraging. The minis- 
ters at their meeting Monday morning were 
glad to hear some of the things he knows 
about missions in the Turkish empire. 


Fire-Proof Buildings for Colleges’ Libraries 

The destruction by fire of the First National 
Bank Building, Marietta, 0., draws attention 
to the need of the college of a fire-proof build- 
ing in which to store its treasures. The li- 
brary of this college is one of the most valu- 
able west of the Alleghanies and in some 
respects in the whole country. Its collection 
of Americana and of references by the press 
to developments in the West is unique, and if 
destroyed could not be duplicated. Several 
of the vaults in the bank building were filled 
with these treasures. Fortunately the vaults 
stood the test of fire. The college authorities 
must appeal to the public for means with 
which to secure a building worthy the library 
the college possesses. 


Dr. Noble at Union Park 

Once more Dr. Noble on communion Sunday 
was in his old place in Union Park Church. 
He baptized children of former parishioners, 
and in connection with the communion serv- 
ices spoke words which went to the heart of 
those who heard them. In the evening, in 
spite of the cold, there was a large audience. 
Congregationalists in Chicago still turn to Dr. 
Noble as a leader and in common with his old 
people regret his absence from the city. The 
welcome he has received from all quarters and 
from men of every position in life, ought to 
show him in what esteem he is held and what 
it means for a man to fill for twenty-two years 
a pulpit like that he so recently vacated, and 
which in spite of removals and changes in the 
immediate vicinity of the church, is still one 
of the most commanding and desirable in the 
country. 


Chicago, Jan. 9. FRANKLIN. 


The St. Louis Outlook 


SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE 


First Church has adopted from Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, a plan of benevolence 
for the coming year. It proposes to give a 
definite sum of money, not a percentage, to 
the various objects, amounting to the average, 
or more, given to that benevolence by the 
chureh during the past three years. Pledge 
cards were provided and on Sunday, Dec. 13, 
they were gathered in and found to contain 
all but $600-$700 of the $4,000 asked for. This 
balance can be secured by a little personal 
work. The advantages of the plan, will be 
that the benevolent offerings are rescued from 
the peril of bad Sundays, the pastor can carry 
0g more successfully a campaign of education 
along missionary and benevolent lines, and 
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the member is able to give intelligently, defi- 
nitely and proportionately. 


A WELL-TRAINED CHURCH PASTORLESS 


A council lately met at Webster Groves 
and concurred in the action of the church re- 
leasing Rev. Charles L. Kloss to accept a call 
to Central Church, Philadelphia. The Web- 
ster Groves church has bounded along under 
the leadership of Mr. Kloss, increasing its 
membership by 180, adding much to its strength 
and efficiency, clearing off an indebtedness of 
$14,000 until it stands today one of the strong 
ehurches of our order in the Southwest. In 
these achievements Mr. Kloss has had the 
enthusiastic co-operaticn of a loyal people. 


THE JUDICIARY UNDER SUSPICION 


A reversal by the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri, mostly on ‘‘ technicalities,” of the find- 
ings of juries in four of, our “* boodle” trials, 
including the finding against Ed Butler, the 
“king of boodlers ” in Missouri, has caused 
many of our best citizens to question seriously 
the sincerity and integrity of this highest tri- 
bunal of the state. However, there are other 
cases to be passed upon and other indictments 
await our Boodler King. When the highest 
courts seem more interested to shield the 
criminal, than to find out and apply impar- 
tially the law of the Jand, the very citadel of 
republican institgitions has passed over to the 
enemy. 


A NEW IMPULSE TO CONGREGATIONALISM 


With the clearing off of debts on our city 
churches and the better material equipment 
of others, made possible through the raising 
of the $30,000 fund, Congregationalism in the 
World’s Fair city springs up with fresh vigor. 
Already two new and prosperous Sunday 
schools have been planted and are being 
fostered severally by the Webster Groves and 
Compton Hill churches. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The day is come for an aggressive forward 
movement in the whole Southwest. Industrial 
enterprise is springing up. More miles of 
railroad are being built, and a greater percent- 
age of increase in the volume of business is 
found, in this section than in any other part 
of the country. The Rock Island, Missouri 
Pacific, and the ‘‘ Frisco,’”’ have in process of 
construction 500-600 miles of road opening up 
for the most part country hitherto untouched 
by the business world. In this territory are 
whole’ mountains of slate, with marble and 
onyx, the finest in the world, in great abun- 
dance. Lead and zinc mining is being pro- 
jected. Fruit farming and stock raising are 
growing rapidly. New populations are fol- 
lowing the new roads into the towns and 
eountry regions. 

KEEP RELIGION TO THE FORE 


The characteristic village life of the region, 
with its one church building used once a 
month by Methodists, Baptists, and Christians 
in succession, leaving one or two Sundays to 
go fishing, must yield to the settled pastor 
preaching an intelligent gospel through all 
the Sundays of the year. Our Congregational 
church life will be welcomed here. Already 
a little group of Congregational-Methodist 
churches and ministers in northern Arkansas, 
under the wise leadership of Rev. C. C. John- 
son of Batavia, have sought and been received 
into the fellowship of the Springfield Associa- 
tion. Others will follow. Here in the South- 
west is the pioneer field for church work to- 
day. Once make known the needs of this sec- 
tion and consecrated men and money will rush 
to it with the high enthusiasm and full volume 
of “‘ ye olden tyme.” J. C. Ge 





At the funeral service for Herbert Spencer, 
before the body was cremated, a native of 
India announced that he would give $5,000 to 
found a lectureship in Oxford or London, in 
memory of Spencer. 
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From the City of Elms 
A UNION AROUSEMENT 


Among New Haven Congregationalists the sub- 
ject of largest general interest is the plan for a 
religious awakening, which is being managed by a 
large committee of representative men. This com- 
mittee was appointed in the fall at a meeting of the 
office-bearers of all the churches, and they have 
been given a free hand to devise and execute such 
plans as they may deem wise. 

Their first step was to arrange for Dec. 13, a 
general exchange of pulpits by all the pastors in 
the city and suburbs. That day began a series 
of stormy Sundays, and brought such a down-pour 
of rain that only those ventured out whose saint- 
hood is waterproof. But the effect was neverthe- 
less good, for it was talked about everywhere, and 
furnished a concrete and convincing illustration of 
denominational unity of purpose. 

For the second Sunday evening in January the 
committee appointed a group of union meetings 
with three or four congregations merged into one in 
each case. One was at United Church, a second at 
Dwight Place, a third at Humphrey Street and a 
fourth at Grand Avenue. At each church the pas- 
tor presided, and three others were appointed to 
speak ten minutes each on The Reed of a Religious 
Awakening, What It Means, and How to Obtain It. 

During Lent it is hoped to send the brethren out 
two by twoto hold special services for a week at a 
time in all the different churches. The plan is not 
sO vast as to be impracticable, nor does it depend 
for its success upon pyrotechnics; but the simple 
and direct presentation of the gospel, by the men 
who live and work here, is relied upon to awaken a 
healthful interest in the higher life among the peo- 
ple. It isa form of evangelism in which the most 
conservative and the most progressive are able to 
co-operate heartily, and in doing so they find their 
reward, whatever the results. 

In the plan of united effort it is proposed to in- 
clude a missionary field day, when the cause of 
Christian missions in general shall be presented in 
all the churches, so far as may be, by represent- 
atives of all the societies. But missionary enter- 
prise will present to the community a united front, 
not special pleading for one or another particular 
cause or object. The motive and spirit of beney- 
olence are to be cultivated, not a momentary loosen- 
ing of purse strings. 


IN LOCAL CHURCHES 


Dwight Place Church has a fine new $25,000 par- 
ish house nearing completion, based upon the re- 
sults of much study. The Dano-Norwegian chureh 
and parsonage, both new, are about completed, and 
as cozy as the pastor, Rev. Ludvig Johnson, who is 
a master builder and has done much of the work: 
could make them. The new Italian church meeting 
in Welcome Hall is a vigorous plant which draws 
upon a population of more than 15,000. The Italian 
Roman Catholic church building, formerly the First 
Baptist, was destroyed by fire Jan. 4. The loss was 
covered by insurance. The firemen had a bitter 
task with the mercury well below zero. 

Rey. I. W. Sneath began his pastorate with Grand 
Avenue Church with the new year, and has brought 
his family from Franklin, Mass. He will be wel- 
comed as a valuable acquisition to the New Haven 
ministry. 

The New Year communion was thinly attended 
here as everywhere in New England, but probably 
most of the churches had more present in spite of 
the blizzard, than there were in the first Lord’s 
Supper in the upper room, and the surrounding diffi- 
culties were far less serious here than there. There 
was a message ef hope and triumph in the tones of 
the church bell that dared to ring out across the 
snow the call to worship on that day. It was well 
worth doing for its moral effect on the community, 
even if there were but few to carry on the service. 

W. J. M. 


Litchfield County Celebrations 


Litchfield County has two distinctive classes of 
churches, the old hill town country church and the 
church of the manufacturing center. The latter 


type, which came in with the development of the 
modern factory system, is already old enough to 
have its fiftieth and seventy-fifth anniversaries. 
New Hartford North celebrated her diamond an- 
niversary Dec. 30. Greetings were extended from 


the Litchfield Northeast Conference by ‘“ Bishop” 
Arthur Goodenough, and from sister churches by 
Rev. W. F. Stearns and Rev. T. C. Richards. Judge 
Cleveland of New Haven, son of a former pastor, 
gave reminiscences. The wife of Dr. Adams of 
Beirut, Syria, a daughter of the church, sent an in- 
teresting letter. Rev. S. 8. Martyn, the only sur- 
viving former pastor, gave an address full of inter- 
est and pathos. Valuable historical papers were 
read by members of the church. Though some- 
what handicapped by the removal, some months 
ago, of a large manufacturing establishment, the 
church is doing a splendid progressive work under 
the able leadership of Rev. F. 8. Brewer, who did 
much to make the celebration a success. 

Another church in a large manufacturing center, 
Second of Winsted, celebrates its jubilee Jan. 17, 
18. The pastor, Rev. N. M. Calhoun, delivers an 
historical sermon and Rev. H. B. Roberts, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Bible Society and a mem- 
ber of the church, delivers an address on The Reli- 
gious Condition of Winsted at the Opening of the 
Twentieth Century. What the Sunday School Did 
for Me will be told by Rev. T. C. Richards, the only 
son of the church who has entered the ministry. 
Historical papers of importance will be given on 
The Deacons, by Judge George M. Carrington; The 
Ministers, Miss Elizabeth Rockwell; The Finances, 
E. P. Wilcox. Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees and Rev. 
H. H. Kelsey, former pastor, will round out the 
occasion with appropriate addresses. The growth 
of the church in these fifty years has been substan- 
tial, and it is today the second largest in the county. 
A handsome new edifice was dedicated not long 
ago, and Rev. N. M. Calhoun is a masterful leader. 

S06, 


From Our Northern Capital 


Twenty-six churches united in the invitation to 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan to spend the first ten days 
of December in Hartford. By unanimous consent 
the meetings were held in the Old Center Church 
and Dr. Morgan spoke to audiences which taxed to 
the utmost the capacity of the building. _The ear- 
nest, devotional attitude of his hearers testified to 
their desire for the best things. On every hand one 
hears testimony to the spiritual impulse and quick- 
ening which he brought. 

At Glenwood, the membership has increased 
thirty-four per cent. during the year. Situated in 
the midst of a floating population, special emphasis 
is laid upon the work of the Sunday school, the 
enrollment of which is nearly twice as large as the 
resident church membership. Textless quarterlies 
have been adopted and a New Testament has been 
presented to each scholar to incite interest in study- 
ing the Life of Christ. 

At Center Church, during the autumn $10,800 
were subscribed to complete payments on the par- 
sonage and to cover extensive repairs and improve- 
ments on the church and chapel buildings. These 
include a new heating plant for the church and 
complete renovation of the chapel and parlors. 
Thus at the end of the first year in which the church 
has controlled its own property (the Ecclesiastical 
Society went out of existence about a year ago) the 
entire plant has been put in excellent condition, all 
bills have been paid, and a balance remains in the 
treasury. 

The Teachers’ Library of the church contains 
about 3,500 volumes. A complete card catalogue, 
recently prepared, renders it efficient for the use of 
the congregation and especially of those working in 
Sunday school and the various clubs and classes. 
Atarecent Thursday evening meeting the work of 
the great missionary societies of the denomination 
was presented by representatives of the different 
organizations of the church which are actively en- 
gaged in promoting their interests. The meeting 
was followed by a social hour, during which young 
ladies, presiding at various tables, dispensed liter- 
ature in the form of tracts and leaflets setting forth 
the work and needs of the missionary societies. 

At Fourth Church, on the evening of Dec. 23, the 
chorus choir, somewhat augmented, gave a delight- 


ful rendering of the Christmas portions of Handel’s 


Messiah. The service, for it was more a service 
than a concert, was unique in many respects. Ad- 
mission was by tickets, freely distributed by mem- 
bers of the church and choir. All expenses were 
more than paid by a silver collection. The church 
filled to its utmost capacity, the great demand for 
tickets (over a thousand more could have been 


disposed of wisely), the enthusiasm of the great 
audience, expressed by intelligent and reverent 
attention, all testify to the desire of the people to 
hear great music and especially to hear the Messiah 
at Christmastide. The chorus was accompanied by 
the superb organ of the church, a piano and six 
pieces from a local orchestra. The solos were 
taken by members of the choirs of the First and 
Fourth churches of Hartford and South Church, 
New Britain. The conductor was Mr. Henry Dyke 
Sleeper, organist at Fourth Church. Those who 
had the courage to undertake the enterprise are to 
be heartily congratulated on thus demonstrating 
the possibility of giving a great musical work with- 
out the expense incurred by procuring a large or- 
chestra and professional artists. 

At the Christmas service of Farmington Avenue 
Church a cantata, The New Born King, composed 
by the organist, Benjamin W. Loveland, was ren- 
dered. Beginning with The Prophecy and The 
Quest of the Wise Men and closing with the Wor- 
ship of the King, the story was beautifully and rev- 
erently told. E. FT. 


Italian Congregationalism 


At Stamford, Dec. 29, the Fairfield West Conso- 
ciation recognized an Italian Congregational church 
and ordained Antonio S. Di Miceli to the ministry. 
The present membership is thirty. Services are 
held in a neat building whose title will soon vest 
in the chureh. 

This is the fourth Italian church in our sisterhood. 
The first was recognized in Bridgeport, Jan. 19, 
when its meeting house was dedicated and Canio 
Cerreta was ordained. This was the first}Italian 
Congregational church to worship in its own build- 
ingin America. July 8, the second church was rec- 
dgnized in Hartford, with Rev. Pasquarle R. De 
Carlo as pastor, who was ordained as a Baptist. 
The third chureh with about fifty members was rec- 
ognized in New Haven, Dec. 18, when Joseph Rapp 
was ordained. In addition we have Rev. Guiseppi 
Merlino doing excellent work in a mission at Wind- 
sor Locks. 

We rejoice in this beginning among the 50,00U 
Italians in our state and feel confident that this 
warm-hearted, earnest people will do its share in 
advancing the kingdom. F. Backs 


Waterbury’s Redemption 


We are impressed with the far-reaching and 
wholly unexpected results that may follow certain 
decisions. When, last winter, the Trolleymen’s 
Union determined to go out on a strike, for reasons 
which to outsiders seemed totally inadequate, no- 
body suspected that riot, murder, the invasion of 
state troops and finally an entire revolution in our 
city government would be the outcome. But all this 
we have seen. We rejoice in the accession to all 
the elective offices in our city and town of men who 
are Republicans in name, but who, in this connec- 
tion, are non-partisan, most of them natives of this 
place and almost all prominent Christian business 
men. Old methods are to be revised and all things 
to be made modern, and, so far as possible, worthy 
a great and rapidly growing community like this, 
Our new mayor, Mr. John P. Eltoa, a young man of 
the very best antecedents, belonging to one of the 
oldest and most esteemed families of Waterbury, 
steps to the front in a modest but business-like 
way, inspired by unselfish motives and sustained by 
the better people of every class. We hope the best 
things from his administration. The light that al- 
most failed, suffering deep shadows to fall over this 
valley and along our picturesque hillsides, is again 
shining, with a brilliancy unknown before. Water- 
bury has greatly suffered in reputation, as well as 
otherwise, because of the events of the past year, 
but itis nobly redeeming itself. Its newspaper as- 
sailants will please take notice! SENTINEL. 


A Forward Movement for Men 


In Middletown, this movement, under the aus- 
pices of the Christian work committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., resulted in genuine good. The churches 
were the main support of the work, two members 
of the committee being pastors. Messrs. Hender- 
son and Hannon, wide-awake Brooklyn ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, were secured 
to lead the movement. Several clergymen, from 
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this and other cities, cordially co-operated. Serv- 
ices continued two weeks, being held twice daily in 
the churches, and once each day at the university. 
The Rines Brothers of Toronto, gospel singers, 
spent one week here, and were a great power. 
They are Chfistians of fine spirit and devoid of 
cant. 

Though too early to measure the fruits of this 
special work, it is clear that Christians have been 
much quickened, and that many youth have been 
led to a pronounced Christian life. The students of 
the university, for whom much labor was expended, 
were awakened as not for years. One expressed 
the feeling of many, when he said, in student 
fashion, “It is up to me to take a great brace; so 
here goes for Jesus Christ!” The impetus given to 
the community is by no means ended. More and 
larger results are anticipated, though special serv- 
ides will be less frequent. 

One great secret of the success of the work has 
been the union of aii Protestant churches, including 
the Universalist, in this movement. There have 
been additions to all the churches and will be more. 
Between 200 and 300 signed cards. 7 





Among the Seminaries 
ANDOVER 


During the weeks previous to the holiday recess 
some distinguished services were enjoyed. Dr. 
George A. Gordon preached in the seminary 
church. Rey. L. E. Adams of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Korea gave an instructive address upon 
conditions in that land. Prof. W. R. Arnold, sue- 
cessor to Prof. G. T. Moore, preached for the first 
time in Andover, giving the impression of deep ex- 
perience and spiritual power. Prof. B. P. Bowne 
addressed the Society of Inquiry on The Present 
Trend in Philosophy as Related to Theology. He 
reviewed the history of thought during the last fifty 
years and gave an exposition of the system of Per- 
sonal Idealism which presented Dr. Bowne’s own 
view. He was plied with questions provoking 
fruitful discussion, in which students and profes- 
sors took part. Dr. S. P. Cadman preached, also 
addressing Abbot Academy and a large gathering 
of Phillips boys. Sec. F. E. Emrich spoke to the 
Society of Inquiry. From the pastor’s point of 
view he suggested fruitful methods of study; but 
without neglecting missionary interests, upon which 
he was closely questioned. 

Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., comes to 
Andover this month. He will preach at the sem- 
inary church Jan. 24 and address a union service 
at South Church in the evening. During the week 
previous he will give the Hyde lectures on Foreign 
Missions. These have been eagerly anticipated 
and invitations are cordially extended to interested 
friends in the vicinity. Dr. Hall’s main subject is, 
The Problem of East and West and Its Bearing 
Upon Christian Missions. 

The interest of the alumniin the seminary is be- 
ginning to show substantial results. A vigorous 
committee is pushing matters. At arecent meeting 
an appropriation was made to begin the work of 
bringing down to date the invaluable general his- 
torical catalogue of the seminary. 

Beginning early in January, the members of the 
Senior Class, who are relieved for the closing five 
months from the associate pastoral work ordinarily 
required, are to visit in turn Mr. Robert A. Woods 
of the South End (formérly Andover) House to study 
his methods of sociological investigation. Each 
man, it is proposed, shall reach Mr. Woods by Fri- 
day noon and spend until Monday noon in visitation 
under his guidance, beside making careful study, 
with report, of the working of some Selected church 
{such as Shawmut, Union, and churehes of other 
denominations). Ifthe experiment proves valuable, 
a@ second “tour of duty’’ may be instituted. It is 
believed that much experience can be packed into 
small compass; and that a brief practical observa- 
tion will be enough to adjust men of keen wits to 
the active work, with its ever changing problems, 
into which they will soon enter. 








If You Are Looking 

for a perfect condensed milk preserved without 
sugar, buy Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream. It is not only a perfect food for infants, 
but its delicious flavor and richness makes it su- 
perior to raw cream for cereals, coffee, tea, choco- 
late and general household cooking. Prepared by 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
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BANGOR 

Dr. C. E. Jefferson, pastor of Broadway Taber- 

nacle, New York, is to give a series of five lectures, 

beginning Feb. 15. The addresses will constitute 
the George Shepard lectures on Preaching. H. 





e 
Meetings and Events to Come 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 18, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Rev. A. T. Kempton; subject, 
The Land of Evangeline, illustrated with stereopticon. 
Families invited. 


Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 














ELLIS—CASE—In Porter Memorial Church, Chicago, 
Jan. 6, by Rev. A. A. Young, Rev. Emery W Ellis, 
acting pastor of that church, and Minnie C. Case. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Ellis are accepted candidates of the 
American Board. Pending assignment abroad they 
are at work in this field. 

MAYOR—BROCK—In Kansas, Jan. 1, by Rev. H 
Thayer, Deacon J. C. Mayor of Council Grove 
Rev. Lydia 8. Brock of Clay Center. 


Deaths 


COOK—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 3, Rev. Elisha W. Cook, 
one of the oldest living graduates of Yale, aged 88 yrs. 
He graduated from Yale in 1837 and studied theology 
at Yale and Andover Seminaries. He served churches 
in New land and Wisconsin, and did effective 
work under the American Missionary Society. For 
the past 12 years he has been engaged in literary work. 

DEARBORN—In Woodsville, N. H., Dec, 20, 1903, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Joseph M. Howe, Mrs. 
Maria M. Dearborn, aged 78 yrs., 10 mos. 

HOLMAN—In Southport, Ct., Dec. 8, 1903, Edwin Hol- 
man, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 

ROBINSON—In Newcastle, Me., Jan 6, Rev. Henry C. 
Robinson, aged 72 yrs. e had held storates in 
Torrington and Dalton, Ct., Litchfield, N. H., Buxton, 
Phippsburg and New Castle, Me. 


. EB 
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MRS. MARY F. W. PORTER 


In the death of Mrs. Porter, which occurred on the 
20th ult., a venerable mother in Israel has passed 
from the goodly fellowship of the Eliot Church, Rox- 
bury, to the more blessed communion of “ the church of 
the first born which are written in heaven.” 

Born in Sandwich, N. H., daughter of Paul and Lydia 
Cogswell Wentworth, she was endowed by nature and 
by gence with gifts which fitted her to rank with those 
‘““honorable women” of whom the apostle speaks. Blue 
blood flowed in her veins; strong features marked her 
character. Connected by birth and marriage with old 


WE ARE READY 


To send a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine to any reader of The Con- 
gregatiowallll who will write for it, free and 
prepaid. 

One small dose of this remarkable remedy, 
once a day, quickly and perfectly cures indi 
gestion and catarrh of the stomach, cures con- 
stipation so that in less than a week you have 
no more trouble, clears the liver and kidneys of 
congestion, so those vital organs can be healthy 
and active. : 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine takes all 
inflammation and catarrh from the bladder 
and all pain and trouble from prostate gland. 

Address Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New land families like the Porters, the Cogswells 
and the Wentworths, from whom have come teachers. 
clergymen, physician judges, statesmen of 
national reputation like Hon. John Wentworth, mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, her grandfather, and 
Hon. John Wentworth of leago, a brother of Mrs. 
Porter, whose name was a household word a gener- 
ation ago, she inherited many characteristics of the 
sturdy stock from which she sprang. 

Queenly in bearing, resolute of will, keen of intelli- 
gence, decided in opinion, Mrs. Porter, had she been a 
man, would have made her mark in any one of the 
learned professions. As it was, her —_— personali 
gave her a commanding influence in the home 
church and the social circle in which she moved. With 
a mind alert to find the best in books and oral discourse 
her conversation, though sometimes quaint, was always 
devout and instructive. With a faith strong in Him 
who is the consolation of Israel, she bore the loss 
of her husband, Rev. . H. Porter, and her three 
promising children with fortitude and Christian resig- 
nation. yal to the church whose fellowship she en- 
joyed for more than forty years, to its tors, its creed 
and its covenant, she was never more at home than 
when in the sanctuary, never appeared at better ad- 
vantage than when leading in prayer or conducting a 
social service. Indeed the spirit of worship remained 
strong when body and mind were greatly weakened and 
her last intelligent words were those used in family de- 
votions and in the familiar hymn: 

Jesus, lover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly. 
Verily, Those that be planted in the house of the Lord 
shall flourish in the courts of our God; they shall still 
bring forth fruit in old age. B. F. H. 


Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh is 
always debilitating and should never fail of 
attention. 

It is a discharge from the mucous membrane 
when kept in a state of inflammation by an 
impure, commonly scrofulous, condition of the 
blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures all forms of catarrh, radically and per- 
manently—it removes the cause and overcomes 
all the effects. Get Hood’s. 











Special Bargain No. 14. 


Appleton’s Annual 
Cyclopzedia 


20 volumes from 1877 to 1897 


Regular price $5.00 each. 
Our special price 50 cents per volume. 
Express additional. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street - - = Boston 
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We sell a bureau just as we sell a writing 
desk or bookcase—by itself and not as part of a 


set, unless so desired. 


Under this method of treatment it follows 
naturally that we have a very wide assortment 
of styles; by actual count we have now over 
280 patterns of Bureaus which are sold sepa- 
rately. ' The engraving represents one of these 


chosen at random. 


This pattern comes in four different woods: 
It is an ex- 
cellent design for use with a brass bedstead. 


Maple, birch, oak and mahogany. 


We price Bureaus very low. 
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RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
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Polity and Democracy 


We who are called Unitarians maintain 
our loyalty to the fundamental principles 
of our noble Congregational polity. But, 
however loyal we may be to our inheri- 
tance, is it not time to realize that the 
administration of our polity, with its lim- 
itation of executive authority, its loose 
co-ordination of working parts, its exag- 
geration of the voluntary principle, does 
not run parallel with the efforts of the 
democratic spirit of our day to express 
itself in other fields of human activity ? 


‘Success in business requires the avoid- 

ance of duplication of machinery, the 
utilization of special creative aptitudes, 
the recognition of the skill of experts, the 
maximum of product with a minimum 
of expenditure of capital and labor. . 
No one attacks our educational programs 
because they are now made by experts 
rather than determined by the vote of 
town meetings. No intelligent man be- 
lieves that the army is to become an in- 
strument of oppression because it is now 
scientifically organized. No one believes 
that the essential democratic spirit is 
stifled because our national and state ex- 
ecutives increasingly bear the burden of 
responsibility. In the closer articulation 
of administrative work, in the concentra- 
tion of responsible authority, in the econ- 
omy of operation, there is no overriding 
of private rights, but there is a better 
execution of public duties. 

Can any business man accustomed to 
these changes in democratic administra- 
tive methods view our methods of church 
organization without a certain amount of 
impatience? He perceives that there is 
in our free churches little power of co- 
operation and a failure to federate and 
combine for public service. He perceives 
the needless waste and duplication of 
effort, the petty competitions, the absence 
of any intelligent public opinion about 
denominational problems. He perceives 
that we have no responsible leaders or 
spokesman for our free churches in times 
of public crisis when the ethical and spir- 
itual judgments of experts should be 
weighty.—Pres. S. A. Eliot, American 
Unitarian Association, 


The matter of greatest interest before the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference, 
which will be held in Los Angeles next 
May, is the election of bishops. Zion’s Her- 
ald presents a long list of names of those who, 
without their knowledge, are nominated by 
correspondents, with a brief description of 
each. The number to be chosen is uncertain, 
but probably will be from four to ten. Many 
of those mentioned are honorably known be- 








SCOTT’S EMULSION 
is for babies and children 
who are thin and pale when 


they ought to be fat and 
ruddy; for men and women 


who are weak and delicate 
when they ought to be strong 
and hearty—for all who are 
not getting proper nourish- 
ment from their food. 

Poor blood, thin body, open 
the door for disease. Scott's 
Emulsion bars the way. 
Makes the blood richer, pro- 
duces healthy flesh and above 
all provides nourishment. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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yond the limits of the denomination, and it is 
evident that there is no lack of candidates 
worthy of the position. The name of J. M. 
Buckley, editor of the Christian Advocate, 
heads the list. It is a gracious courtesy in 
Zion’s Herald to put him there. 


A New Man on the Quarter- 
Deck 


These are eventful days at the Seaman’s 
Chapel in Boston. Last Sunday Rev. S. S. 
Nickerson closed his twenty-two years’ serv- 
ice as chaplain. Next Sunday Rev. Robert E. 
Steele of Newport News, Va., is expected to 
take his place. 

Mr. Steele was born in Utica, N. Y., in 1863, 
son of Rev. W. C. Steele, D. D. At seventeen 
he enlisted in the navy, and served about a 
year. He then taught music for seven years, 
and while organist of the Presbyterian church, 
Brunswick, Ga., was converted. 

He at once became interested in the spir- 
itual welfare of seamen, and organized the 


wa om 


REV. 


ROBERT E. STEELE 


Brunswick Port Society. Later he studied 
Y. M. C. A. methods in Savannah, prepared 
for the ministry, and was licensed to preach. 
In 1892 he became chaplain of the New Orleans 
Seaman’s Bethel, and when the Spanish War 
broke out was first naval agent of the Chris- 
tian Commission, and then volunteer chaplain 
inthe navy. Later he spent a year at Brook- 
lyn, organizing the Naval Y. M. C. A., then 
was appointed a regular chaplain in the navy, 
and cruised two years in the frigate Hartford. 
This position he resigned, and organized the 
Virginia Mariners’ Friend Society, with a 
bethel at Newport News. 

The managers of the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society regard themselves fortunate 
in finding a man so well fitted to take up the 
work which Captain Nickerson, after so many 
years of faithful service, is obliged by declin- 
ing health to lay down. oO. 


High Praise for Governor Taft 


The preacher of the day at the American 
Thanksgiving Day service in Manila had this 
to say of Judge and Governor-General Taft, 
who is now en route to this country to sueceed 
Mr. Root as Secretary of War. He reflects 
public opinion in the wh ta Mr. Good- 
rich said: 


It is also significant and it is no small 
satisfaction to the American in the 
Orient, that in the near future there will 
be one in the close councils of the Presi- 
dent whose loyalty to America’s mission 
here has been proven, and who will find 
no more hearty well-wishers or loyal su 
porters for future honors than his frien 
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“There is only one way to success 
in the administration of Cod Liver 
Oil, and that is not by disguising but 
by excluding the impurities.’? This is 
exemplified in 


Peter Moller’s 
Pure Cod Liver Oil 


which can be relied upon as being 
pure, sweet, digestible, and free from 
disagreeable taste or odor. 

Sold only in flat, oval bottles, bearing name of 


Schieffelin& Co., New York, Sole Agents 
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Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Record of 


, Calls 
Bacon, Jos. F., Odell, I1., to Mendon. 
BLOMFIELD, FRANK, Highland Park Ch., Muske- 
gon, Mich., adds Fruitport and Nunica to his field. 


DARLING, MARION, to remain at Detroit, Minn., 
another year. 
Eppy, Wm. D., 8. Glen Falls, N. Y., to Smyrna. 


Accepts, and is at work. 
GURNEY, HENRY E., Warsaw, N. Y., to Cortland. 
Accepts. 


HARTWELL, MINoT S., Albany, N. Y., to Sleepy 
Eye, Minn. Accepts. 
JACKSON, FRANK D., Wabaunsee, Kan., to Louis- 


ville and St. Mary’s. 

JENKYNS, EBENEZER H., Sebago, Me., to Otisfield. 
Accepts. 

JUEL, H. A., Fargo Coll., to Ulen and Felton, Minn. 
Accepts. 

KEELER, ARzZA B., Cass, Io., to Tripoli. 
and is at work. 

MASON, HORACE C., 
Ch., Seattle. 

Mc CONNELL, HERBERT, Johannesburg, Mich., 
Hopkins Station and Hilliards. 

MERRILL, GEo. E., Oberlin, O., to Vermilion. 

MILLs, GEO. 8, First Ch., Belfast, Me., to Second 
Ch., Bennington, Vt. 

PINKNEY, CLARENCE W., Eagle River, Wis., to 
Nekoosa. Accepts, and is at work. 

Post, MARTIN, Toms River, N. J., to Joy Prairie, 
Ill. Accepts. 

PouNnD, W., H., Plymouth Ch., Lansing, Micb., 
accepts call to Rogers Park Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

Rives, CHAs. J., Perkins, Okl., to Clay Center, 
Kan. 

SHIRLEY, ARTHUR, Stratford, Ct., not called to 
Weston, and has not supplied there. 

SHIVELY, JOHN L., Yale Sem., to Weston, Ct., 
where he has supplied, for one year. Accepts. 

WINSLOW, LYMAN W., formerly of Hayward, Wis., 


Accepts, 


Pullman, Wn., to University 


to Gridley Ch., Beloit tat tae te Union). Ac- 
cepts. 
YorK, Burt L., recently of We st End Ch., Bridge- 


port, Ct., to W. Medford, Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GORDON, GEO. A., i. Southbridge, Mass., Jan. 7. 
Sermon, Dr. C. E. Jefferson; other parts, Rev. 
W. A. Hadley and Dr. E. C. Moore. Mr. Gordon 
is a native of Worcester, a graduate of Brown 
Univ. and Union Sem., and has studied in Ger- 
many. 

WHITING, JOHN C., i. Claremont Park Ch., New 
York city, Jan. 15. Sermon, Dr. Howard Duffield ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. B. Makepeace, C. W. 
Shelton, H. M. Brown, W. H. Kephart and Drs. 
H. P. Dewey and C; E. Jefferson. 


Resignations 


CHILDs, LucAs S., Seward, Okl. 

CLARK, FRANK G., Plymouth, N. H., to take effect 
April 1. 

CLAYTON, THOS., First Ch., Allegheny, Pa. 

DwWIGHur, CuAs. A. S., Closter, N. J., after 10 years’ 
service. He retains, for the present, residence in 
Closter and engages in literary work. 

GALE, JENNIE A., Gridley Ch. (Independent Un- 
ion), Beloit, Wis. She was formerly engaged in 
evangelistic work in Vermont. 

GARNER, A., Anadarko, OKI. 

GURNEY, HENRY E., Warsay, N. Y., 
Feb. 8, after four years’ service. 

KEELER, ARZA B., Cass, Lo. 

PouND, Wo. H., Plymouth Ch., Lansing, Mich. 

RICHARDSON, HORACE J., Edgewood, Io. 

SMALL, ANDREW J., Seabrook and Hampton Falls, 
N. H. 

SMILEY, SAM’L R., Colebrook, N. H. 

YorRK, FREDERIC E., South Ch., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., after seven years’ service. 


Dismissions 


Immanuel Ch., 


to take effect 


BEALE, CHAS. H., 
Jan. 5. 

DWIGHT, CHAS. A. 8., Closter, N. J., Dec. 17. 

NICKERSON, SYLVESTER 8., Seaman's Ch., Boston, 
Mass,, Jan. 13. 


Stated Supplies 
BARNEs §., at Norfolk, Mass. 


Roxbury, Mass., 


AVERY, 
Personals 


ALLEN, ERNEst B., Washington St. Ch., Toledo, O., 
has been granted three months’ leave of absence 
with $600 in money, to enable him to attend the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in Jerusalem. 
The church will also supply the pulpit during the 
pastor’s absence. 

CoLLins, CALEB C., upon leaving for his six 
months’ supply at Savannah, Ga., was presented 
by fellow-members of Belleville Ave. Ch., Newark, 
N. J., with $55. 

HuMPHREY, S. J., formerly of Oak Park, Ill, but 

for 3g past three years living at Clifton springs, 

, passed his 83rd birthday Dec. 31. On 
iy 27 his son, Rev. W. B. Humphrey of Buffalo, 
delivered.in the Sanitarium Chapel, a new sermon 

prepared by Dr. Humphrey from John 17: 24. 
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the Week 


PERRY, CYRUS M., 
an Oriental tour. 
days. 

RICHARDS, THos. C., W. Torrington, Ct., has re- 
ceived an addition of $100 to his salary. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Los ANGELES, CAL., TRINITY CH., 29 Dec., 1903, 
18 members. Rey. C. W. Howkins, pastor. 

NEw York, N. Y., CLAREMONT PARK C8., rec. 
Jan. 15. 


Unusual Features or Methods 


BERKELEY, CAL., First.—With a paid superintend- 
ent, the Sunday school attendance has nearly 
doubled. A special class for men is addressed by 
professors of Pacific Seminary and the University 
of California. Topics include: Education and Re- 
ligion ; Bible Teaching and Modern Scholarship; 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land; The 
Dark Side of Nature; The Book of Revelation. 
The lectures are followed by discussion and excite 
much interest. 

CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., Rev. L. T. Reed. Sunday 
afternoon services, for those unable to attend in 
the morning. Special arrangements for those 
who bring children and who may wish to leave 
during the hour. A Newcomers’ Reception, that 
those who have recently become attendants may 
meet earlier members. 

CHICAGO, ILL., South, Rev. W. B. Thorp. A sub- 
parish plan, by which a single block of buildings 
is assigned to some young person, who is to can- 
vass it, learn the church connection of each fam- 
ily, seek children for the Sunday school, introduce 
the unchurched into South Church and seek other 
ways of being helpful. Not least among those 
benefited will be the visitors themselves. 

DORCHESTER, MAss., Pilgrim, Dr. W. H. All- 
bright. Memorial service for members dying in 
1903, with special music and appreciations of 
each by the pastor. 

EATON, COL., Rev. S.C. Dickinson. A Century Club 
formed in Bible school. Members endeavor to 
learn 100 verses of Scripture, chosen by pastor. 

Lewis, Io., Rev. H. J. Hinman. Young Men’s 
Club formed, meeting at parsonage. President, 
Prof. A. D. King. 

OAK PaRK, IIL, Second, Rev. Sydney Strong. 
Christmas fund gathered, and cabled to mission- 
ary pastor, Rey. C. A. Nelson, Canton, China. 

OAKLAND, CAL., First, Rev. C. R. Brown. Organist 
gives a brief recital after each Sunday evening 
service. 

WAKEFIELD, MAss., Rev. A, P. Davis. The 
Woman’s H. M. Soc. is entertained at one of the 
homes, gentlemen being invited in the evening. 
This is in line with its efforts to strengthen the 
organization socially and attract new members. 
A Men’s Club has just been organized. 


Dedications 


ELLSWORTH, Io., Rev. E. P. Crane. $3,500 house 
of worship, free of debt, started under auspices of 
Rev. G. R. Chambers, a former pastor. 

WALLINGFORD, VT., Rev. A. L. McKenzie. Re- 
dedication Jan. 4, and unveiling of tablet in mem- 
ory of Aldace Walker, D. D., pastor 1862-78. 
Addresses by Dr. E. M. Hill and Dr. J. G. John- 
son. Other parts by Dr. G. W. Phillips and the 


pastor. 
Bequests and Other Gifts 


DE WITT, NEB. Bequest of Mrs. Sarah A. Allan- 
son of Appleton, Wis., a former member of De 
Witt Church, $700. 

HIGGANUM, Cr. From Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Por- 
ter,a piano. Mrs. Hezekiah Scovil is to give a 
new pipe organ to the church in memory of her 
husband, who did much for this chureh. The or- 
gan will be selected and installed under the direc- 
tion of Wallace Porter, a nephew of Mr. Scovil, 
and a talented organist. 


Bolton, Ct., sails March 8 for 
He will be absent about 71 


A man told President Pritchett of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology recently 
that politics and religion ought to be left out 
of a man’s education at college. To which the 
éducator aptly replied that a man so educated 
is fitted to live in only two places—an isolated 
island or a penitentiary. 








DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE. 


A tonic 
diatel bsolutely cures every case of Indiges- 

latulency, Constipation and Catarrh of the 
Mucous Membranes to stay cured. Drake’s Pal- 
metto Wine is a specific for Kidney and Liver Con- 
gestion and Inflammation of Bladder. 

Seventy-five cents at Drug Stores for a large bot- 
tle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent 
free and prepaid to every reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist who writes for it. 

Simply send your name and address by letter or 

tal card to Brak rake Formula Company, Lake and 
arborn Streets, Chicago, Il 


ie. paket medicine that relieves imme- 


Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne,. or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


‘Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
hysicians. It is absolutely harm- 
ess, 7%. most powerful healing 

agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 

sites which cause these diseases. 

Take no substitute and see that 

every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Ch Ce 


kklet on the rational treat- 
ment of diseases sent free. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectyal English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. a & com 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William ee. N. Y. 

















The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patent noise- 
less tray is the one most ey vy used. One 
poster says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 

ing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 





Let us send ok our ly illustrated 
book, “ The free. Write 
for it. Ask for Seaanes No. 23 M 


REED & BARTON, Siiversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


© CEMETERY MEMORIALS * 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to — detail. 
and other special rooms connected with establ 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 











BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. (/~Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 


regecg, Wants: BELL FOUNDRY 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 24-30. What If Christ Came to 
Our Town? John 4: 28-30, 39-42. 

This is a pleasing speculation and in one 
form or another it has been worked out by 
such popular writers as the late Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Mr. 
W. T. Stead. And yet we do well to remem- 
ber our Lord’s own words, “It is expedient 
for you that I go away.” Weare living ina 
different régime from that of the twelve dis- 
ciples. We shall probably never see before 
death any concrete embodiment of our be- 
loved Master. The saints throughout the 
ages have had to be content with the inward 
fellowship. If it has its disadvantages, it 
possesses also its compensations. John knew 
Jesus better after he had passed from earth 
than when he reclined on Jesus’ bosom. You 
sometimes never take the full measure of 
your dearest friend until he is out of your 
sight. 





And yet we may so use this question as to 
quicken faith and loyalty. Try now and then 
to objectify Jesus Christ before your outward 
sight. Identify him, if you will, with the man 
sitting next you on the car and glancing over 
your shoulder to see what you are reading. 
Or he is that stranger who just now pulled 
your doorbell and to whom you gave so curt 
ananswer. Or he has slipped into the adjein- 
ing room and is listening to your table talk, 
marking the tones of your voice as you speak 
familiarly to your parents, your brothers and 
sisters. Or Jesus is that stranger who has 
slipped into the prayer meeting room and is 
listening eagerly to see whether you are living 
up to your pledge and is going to follow you 
out into the world to see how your conduct 
tallies with your brave profession of your 
faith. 





What a moral tonic, what spiritual invigo- 
ration, the fancy brings! We shall have to 
clean up our lives at many points if Jesus is 
really coming to our town. We shall have to 








GIVES “G0” 
Food That Carries One Along. 


It’s nice to know of food that not only tastes 
delicious but that puts the snap and go into 
one and supplies staying power for the day. 

A woman says: ‘‘I have taken enough med- 
icine in my time to furnish a drug store but in 
later and wiser years I have taken none but 
have depended, for the health I now enjoy, on 
suitable and sustaining food of which I keep 
on hand a tested variety, plain but nourishing. 

““Of these my main dependence is Grape- 
Nuts, especially if I have before mea day of 
unusual effort, either mental or physical. In 
this case I fortify myself the first thing in the 
morning with about 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts moistened with cream and not much else 
for breakfast and the amount of work I can 
then carry through successfully without fa- 
tigue or exhaustion is a wonder to those about 
me and even to myself. 

**Grape-Nuts food is certainly a wonderful 
strengthener and is not a stimulant, for there 
is no reaction afterwards, but it is sustaining 
and strengthening as I have proved by long 
experience.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Four teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts and cream will add more strength 
and carry one further than a plateful of 
coarse, heavy food that is nearly all waste. 
Grape-Nuts food is condensed, pre-digested 
and delicious. It contains the parts of the 
Wheat and Barley grains that supply the re- 
building parts of Brain and Nerve Centers. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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make good our covenant promises if he is 
actually going to visit our church. We shall 
have to quit our meanness and our snarling if 
he is going to tarry under our roof. 





So much from the point of view of the be- 
liever, but what will the big outside world do 
with Jesus when he comes to town? Well, in 
view of his pre-eminence in the world today, 
there is probably not a city in the United 
States which would not appoint a large and 
representative committee to arrange for his 
coming. There would be a long series of 
festivities, including processions, banquets, 
speech making and the conferring of honors. 
People would vie with one another to get near 
the carriage in which he rode or to find stand- 
ing room in the halls in which he spoke. 


It is quite possible that Jesus would disar- 
range some of the carefully prepared programs 
of entertainment. I think he would ask: 
‘*Where do your poor live? Take me through 
your tenements, let me see what provisions 
this rich municipality makes in the way of 
parks, bathing facilities and gymnasiums. I 
want to see the schools too; how democratic 
are they, how thorough, how free from polit- 
ical interference? Now take me to the City 
Hall. I want to see the system of accounting 
and find out whether the officials are really 
serving their fellow-citizens or fattening upon 
them. Let me go the rounds of the places of 
amusement and find out how clean and up- 
lifting they are.” 





Pretty severe test this for most of our Amer- 
ican cities and townsand if the leading citizens 
knew in advance that this was the purpose of 
Jesus’ visit, they would not be so eager to 
serve on the committee. Possibly the citizens 
generally would soon beseech him to ‘‘ depart 
out of their borders.” But some of the next 
great triumphs of Christ are to be in the great 
cities. It may not look that way now, but 
American citizenship will sooner or later 
arouse itself and cleanse municipal life,;-not 
as the result of one spasm of virtue, but as a 
part of their permanent work as Christians 
and as eitizens. In that great, long, patient 
fight let the young people, especially those be- 
fore whom have been held high ideals of citi- 
zenship, do their full part. 





Lest the announcement may have escaped the 
attention of the regular readers of this department, 
it may be stated here that a little book has recently 
been compiled from the Christian Endeavor exposi- 
tions which have appeared in this column for the 
last ten years and has recently been issued under 
the title, Steps Christward or Counsels for Young 
Christians. It may be had from the Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, at 75 cents net. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 8 


Mrs. Elbra Barker of Brookline presided. 
Mrs. Capron gave an interesting running com- 
ment upon the work of the Madura mission- 
aries whose names were on the calendar for 
the week: Miss Root, the Misses Noyes, Miss 
Chandler, Dr. Parker and others. In addition 
to four whose presence is often a blessing to 
this meeting, Mrs. Capron, Mrs. Schneider, 
Mrs. Bliss and Mrs. Bridgman, there were— 
Miss Closson from Talas, Mrs. Fowle from 
Cesarea, and Mrs. Browne from Harpoot, each 
of whom gave a welcome word. Then came 
Miss Ellen M. Stone, upon whom every one 
smiles a look of sympathy and love, and 
whose words are always listened to with 
eagerness; and after her Miss Evanka Akra- 
bova, herself an object lesson, as a result of 
mission work in Bulgaria. It would seem to 
take no more than one address from this one 
woman to prove to any doubter that it is quite 
worth while to have sent missionaries to Bul- 
garia. Mrs. D. O. Mears, for years associated 
with the Woman’s Board, now connected with 
the Presbyterians, gave cordial words of lov- 
ing fellowship with the old board and the for- 
mer associates. 





16 January 1904 


FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS, 


The New Remedy’ For Catarrh is 
Very Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who repre- 
sents a prominent manufacturing concern 
and travels through central and southern 
Michigan, relates the following regarding 
the new catarrh cure, he says: 

‘* After suffering from catarrh of the 
head, throat and stomach for several 
years, I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
quite accidently and like everything else 
I immediately bought a package and was 
decidedly surprised at the immediate re- 
lief it afforded me and still more to find 
acomplete cure after several weeks’ use. 





‘“‘T have a little son who sings m a boy’s 
choir in one of our prominent churches, 
and he is greatly troubled with hoarseness 
and throat weakness, and on my return 
home from a trip I gave him afew of the 
tablets one Sunday morning when he had 
complained of hoarseness. He was de- 
lighted with their effect, removing all 
huskiness in a few minutes and making 
the voice clear and strong. 

** As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading him 
to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they were 
an antiseptic preparation of undoubted 
merit and that he himself had no hesita- 
tion in using and recommending Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets for any form of catarrh. 

‘“‘T have since met many public speakers 
and professional singers who used them 
constantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer 
told me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets kept 
his throat in fine shape during the most 
trying weather, and that he had long since 
discarded the use of cheap lozenges and 
troches on theadvice of his physician that 
they contained so much tolu, potash and 
opium as to render their use a danger to 
health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleas- 
ant tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal 
antiseptics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, 
etc., and sold b et everywhere at 
50 cents for full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and re- 
markable success has won the approval of 

hysicians, as well as thousands of suf- 
erers from nasal catarrh, throat troubles 
and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co,, 
Marshall, Mich. 

All the 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Northern and Central California 


Consulting State Editor, Prof. C. S. Nash, D. D. 


A Broad Survey 


PROGRESS AND POLITY * 


California Congregationalists are very much 
alive. Some are trying to help toward more 
compact forms of our flexible and progressive 
polity. In two recent meetings Bay Associa- 
tion has furthered a plan for extending its 
own scope to cover all features of neighbor- 
hood fellowship, and particularly those forms 
of mutual aid and expansion hitherto promoted 
through separate extension societies or church 
unions. This plan, for which we acknowledge 
indebtedness to the union conference move- 
ment in Boston, has been submitted, indorsed 
for substance by the association, to the con- 
sideration of the several churches. It pro- 
vides for a prudential committee of nine, ‘to 
promote the welfare and fellowship of the 
churches of this association in all possible 
ways, and especially as follows: 


(a) To consider the opportunities, responsi- 
bilities and resources of the churches of the 
association, and to study the whole field with 
reference to the best distribution and employ- 
ment of forces. (b) To offer advice in needy 
and difficult cases, and to receive any requests 
for counsel, and, when necessary, to report to 
the association ways and means for meeting 
such cases and execute the association’s pro- 
visions for relief. (c) To initiate and report 
plans for new enterprises and forward move- 
ments, im short, all that pertains to the exten- 
sion of Christ’s Kingdom throughout Alameda 
County.’’ 


This is an attempt to realize in a single 
association what in Boston and larger cities 
requires a union body. With local modifica- 
tions it is workable anywhere. It is.a partial 
answer to the rising demand that our local and 
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MINER HIT 
A Gold Miner on the Coffee Question 





Many a rugged constitution has broken 
down by use of coffee: 

“*T and my son are miners and have been 
strong coffee drinkers. 1 will add I followed 
mining for fifty years. Nearly three years 
ago my son had palpitation of the heart so bad 
that after a hard day’s work he would be al- 
most unable to get his breath when lying 
down, and I was a victim of constipation, 
headache and could not sleep soundly. 

**So I pulled up stakes one day and started 
to see a doctor and curiously enough an old 
acquaintance I met on the way steered me off. 
We stopped and talked and told each other all 
the news and I told him about our troubles. 
He said it was coffee doing the work and that 
using Postum in place of coffee cured him of 
almost exactly the ailments I described. 

**So instead of going to the doctor’s I sent 
for some Postum although I did not have 
much faith in it but to my great joy it turned 
out all right and after we quit coffee completely 
we both began to get well, kept it up and are 
now both of us strong, well men with none of 
the old troubles. A miner is supposed to be 
able to stand great hardships but we could 
not stand coffee. It was killingus. Any one 
following the directions on the package of 
Postum will have a far better drink than he 
can get from the best coffee. 

**T think every coffee toper should know 
Postum will cure him of his ailments, besides 
it is such a refreshing drink.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Coffee hurts nearly all who drink it and 
soaks some people very hard. There is a sure 
way out of the trouble by quitting coffee and 
using Postum. 

And “‘there’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 








state associations be made, not solely occa- 
sions of worship and conference, but also 
agencies for vigorously handling the business 
of our churches. It repeats the standing pro- 
test against needless organizations. A local 
association of churches can incorporate as 
readily as a special body for church extension. 
No organization can be a more immediate 
child and accountable servant of the churches. 
No forms of neighborhood work need remain 
foreign to it. Nor need the absence of our 
strong laymen, who are too busy for anything 
less than indispensable and prolific action, be 
longer lamented. 


CHURCH UNION AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


We are passing generally favorable resolu- 
tions on the plan for uniting with Methodist 


Protestants and United Brethren. We feel. 


the difficulties, and are not confident of the 
outcome. But we desire to have the proposal 
worked through to the full end, believing that 
in any event Christian unity will be substan- 
tially advanced. 


OTHER WISE 


Dr. Campbell Morgan will be here early in 
March, and Dr. Lyman Abbott in April. The 
former will give two addresses a day—one in 
San Francisco with special efforts to reach 
busy men, the other in Berkeley or Oakland in 
the hope of getting the ears of the University 
of California students. Dr. Abbott will de- 
liver in Berkeley, under Pacific Theological 
Seminary auspices, his recent Lyman Beecher 
lectures at Yale. His coming is keenly antici- 
pated, for The Outlook appears on the news- 
stands and in the homes of this coast as com- 
monly as elsewhere in the land. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


MEN 


It may be announced that Pacific Seminary 
has decided to hold a ten days’ session in 
Berkeley at the end of July. The plan, though 
still inchoate, involves two or three courses 
of lectures by eminent Easteners. A mutual 
exchange of lecture-room privileges will be 
arranged with the annual summer school of 
the University of California. The many ex- 
pressions of interest and desire indicate good 
attendance. * 

MISSIONS 

A three-days’ interdenominational mission- 
ary conference of no mean proportions was held 
in Oakland, Dee. 4-6, under the auspices of the 
county unions of young people’s societies. 
Scripture teaching, the world’s needs, motives 
and power, ways and means, world-wide evan- 
gelization and personal duty were the inclu- 
sive topics presented by speakers from many 
denominations. The program bore at every 
point on the practical and personal. Regis- 
tered attendants numbered 2,450. The princi- 
pal services brought together hundreds not 
registered. A missionary exhibit was shown. 
Fifty-three signed cards purposing to go as 
home or foreign missionaries. 


OTHER NOTEWORTHY MATTERS 


California Presbyterians have enlisted in 
their national evangelistic movement. Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman has been here, arranging 
preliminaries and holding series of revival 
meetings in several cities. He will return in 
the spring for his San Francisco campaign, in 
which, with more or less zeal, other denomina- 
tions will join. 

The annual student Y. M. C. A. conference 
at Pacific Grove has again filled the Christmas 
holidays with its soul-searching, vitalizing ex- 
ercises. About one hundred delegates were 
present, representing all the universities and 
colleges of the coast states. Its power and ef- 
fects cannot yet be estimated. 





One of the notable religious gatherings this 
year will be the Pan-Presbyterian Assembly 
in Liverpool, Eng., next June. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body In Health and 
4 Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to pet any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained frorh 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
a of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was — to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
—— from constipation or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by — physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.” 

At auy rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘pu- 
rifiers,’”” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St., N.Y. 
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‘* The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.’’ 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1903. 


Cash Capital, . .. : : : $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), ; a ; ; : : : ; : ; ‘ 3 ; : 4,191,333.11 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), ‘ : ‘ ; : : i ; : : ; ; i : 90,170.49 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), ‘ : ; ; : i : : : : é 4 : ‘ 477, 942, 83 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), 118,545.41 
Other Claims, 252,158.60 


Le ee Se ee re eat 
ne ie s 60 EO Vth ee aie et ; . $15,190,888.15 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders,. ..... . . . $10,060,737.71 


LOSSES PAID IN ee eee $96,328,139.96 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
W. H. KING, Secretary 


A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, C. J. IRVIN, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries 





WESTERN BRANCH, Traction Building, Cincinnati, 0. KEELER & GALLAGHER, General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, Omaha, Neb. WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, San Francisco, Cal. BOARDMAN & SPENCER, General Agents. 


, ; CHICAGO, Ills., 145 La Salle Street. BOSTON, 95, Kilby Street. 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT | NEW YORK, 50 and 52 Pine Street. PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 








The Expositors’ Bible only $15.00 


Twenty-five volumes, from the same plates as the 49-volume edition, which is published at $73.50. 
The entire Bible is covered. 

‘his is the complete AUTHORIZED EDITION, of over 21,000 pages NOT the unauthorized reprint 
which the original publishers in England and America have repudiated, and which pays nothing 
whatever to the authors of the work. 


The books are handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in gold, and boxed for safe shipment. 


The Twenty-five Volumes only $15.00 


If wanted on the installment plan, send $2.00 with order and pay $2.00 per month for seven months. 


THE EXPOSITORS’ BIBLE COMMENTARY is now too well and favorably known to need much description, being 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE BEST MODERN COMMENTARY, full, scholarly, evangelical, spiritual. 
It reads like an oe book, not like a dry, technical treatise, as was sometimes the case with the old-fashioned commentaries. Its 
authors are men of high reputation for scholarship and spiritual insight. 
undreds of sets of this same great work have been sold by us in 49 volumes at $73.50, less our usual discount to ministers; and hundreds 
more in 26 volumes at $25.00 net. These new sets, at $15.00 net, will be the same in every respect as heretofore sold at $25.00. 


The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature 
25 Volumes over 21,000 pages Jor $15.00 


How to examine it. If you are not already familiar with the work, send $1.00 and get a sample volume, which of course may be 


returned if not satisfactory. We do not break sets on this edition. The $1.00 will be allowed and the sample 
volume deducted if you order the set. 


a1i If you have some volumes of the old 49-volume edition, send us a list of them. Perhaps we can 
How to utilize old volumes. aoe them at 25 cts. each if in good condition. ‘i 


Fifteen Dollars remitted with order, or within 30 days, pays for the entire set of 25 volumes; but 
How to buy on easy terms. if you remit Two Dollars with your order and pay Two ‘Dollars per month for seven months it 
will be equally satisfactory to us. Use order blank below. 























We control this work for the entire Congregational trade. " Cireular with full description, specimen page, list of authors, arrangement of 
volumes, etc., free bn request. 


New York The Pilgrim Press Chicago 


BOSTON 











(ORDER BLANK) 
THE PILGRIM PRESS, ‘o3%Wieasn Avenue, 


Send to the address below THE EXPOSITORS’ BIBLE COMMENTARY omitting the following volume already received as sample: 


Boston. 
Chicago. (Address either house, as most convenient.) 





I inclose herewith Two Dollars on account of the above, and promise to pay Two Dollars each month until 816.00 has been paid. This includes pay- 
ment for the sample volume. Or, I inclose herewith 815.00 tn full payment for the above. Or, I will remit within thirty days $15.00 tn full payment for the 


above. 





Address, DING i ee State, 























